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Che Llague of Marseilles: 


THE HERDSMAN OF THE BLACK MOUNTAINS, 


TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH OF MARIE 
LAFON, EXPRESSLY FOR THE FLAG OF 
OUR UNION. 
[CoNTINUED.] 
CHAPTER XVI. 
THE FOILED VILLAINS. 


Arrer the crime, Germain searched and found 
a notary. Wishing to avoid all notice, he would 
not take him back to the hospital then, but ap- 
poiured a rendezvous in a little dark street at ten 
o’clock that evening. The air of secresy roused 
the suspicions of the notary, but the rascally Ger- 
main silenced them by the promise of a large 
reward, and so punctual to his agreement the 
notary came. Leading him through devious 
ways, and into the building by means of a little 
back door, so long disused as to be almost for- 
gotten, Germain at last reached the room where 
the baron lay. Having no suspicion as to where 
he was being taken, the notary shuddered at the 
fearful chill which fell upon him as he entered 
the hall, and which deepened as he proceeded. 
He opened his lips when he entered the room, to 
demaid where he was. 

“That’s none of your business,” rudely ssid 
Germain, pushing him into a chair beside a table. 
“ You are here, not to ask questions, but to obey 
orders and receive your wages. Sit there and 
write, write swiftly. This is the bride—she is 
called Angelina Catherine Germain—the bride- 
groom lies there—he is called Jean Jacques Au- 
gustus Rochefort, Monsieur the baron. He be- 


queaths to my sister the dowry of fifty thousand 
pounds, and pronounces mca CRUG ra” vw ve rege 


timate.” 


Nn 


Lh 


“Under existing circumstances we will dis- 


pense with such formalities,” said Germain., . 
fully replied the notary. ' 





The notary seated himself, and for the sake of 
form, asked the baron if this was according to 
his wishes ? 

“ Yes,” murmured the baron, with a deep sigh. 
“They take that I shall keep my word.” 

The notary here felt a qualm, a tinge of con- 
science, and throwing down his pen, he declared. 
that to make the contract binding, the consent of 
both parties must be given freely and not by 
compulsion. 

“Write!” said Germain, laying his hand 
roughly on his shoulder. 

“Yes, write!’ added Angelina Germain, 
fiercely, “and do not listen to him!” 

“ Permit me to speak, my dear lady. I can- 
not write unless all is made clear tome. There 
is an air of mystery, which, to speak frankly, 
does not please me. First, I must ask you where 
Iam?” 

“Ts that necessary to make the writing bind- 
ing ?” asked Germain, ironically. 

“ Perfectly indispensable, my friend !” 

“Tn that case, I must tell you, though I do not 
wish to. You aré in the hospital of charity.” 

“Tn a plague hospital!” cried the notary, 
turning green with fright. 

“ Precisely! and in good company, as you 
see.” 

“ Wretch! what have I done to you!” 

“Take up your pen and write,” said Germain, 
in a threatening tone; “no observations, no in- 
quiries, no resistance, or I will carry you and lay 
you on a bed still warm and infectious from a 
body but this moment dead !” 

The 
and his wild, terror-filled eyes turned from Ger- 
main to the baron. A look of understanding 
passed like lightning between them, a sympathy 





was established between the two victims. 
eves of the baron had said: “If you cannot get 
out of here yourself till it is done, make the con- 





legal—make an almost imperceptible flaw 
When you leave, try to get me away too.’ 


tract il 
in it. 


The eyes of the notary responded : “ Count upon 


I will help you.’ 


me. 


Excessively suspicious, the wicked sister of 
ain, though not understanding the rapid 
look of intelligence which passed between the | 


Germ 





baron and the notary, yet feared some escape. 
She warned her less watchful brother, who smil- 


ed i assured her that her fears were groundless 





The notary man obeyed the imperious com- 
mands of the secretary and bent over the paper, 
though his hands trembled and great drops of 


ution stood upon his brow. 





perspu 


ing of 


time to time a large drop of moisture, either a 


onth 





perspiration, fell uy e ver, oblitera 


tear or 





ting some words, and then the line had to be re- 


written. At last it was finished, and Germain 
after taking and reading it attentive ly, carried i 


The baron cast a suppli 





to the baron to sign. 


ve him 





cating look at the notary, who ga an en 





couraging nod, and spoke carelessly to Germain 


“ am sorry to inform you, monsieur, that the 


contract will be null and void if it is not signed, 


according to law, by two witnesses.” 


search for witnesses. 


1otary’s hair stood on end with horror, | 


The | 


’ 


She draw- 


the contract was very long, because from 


Germain reflected a few seconds, then left in 
In a quarter of an hour 
he returned highly elated, because he had pro- 
cured the desired persons. The confessor of the 
hospital would come to witness and bless his 
sister’s marriage.” 

“He may be too late,” murmured the woman ; 
“a change has already passed over him.” 

“No fear. All will be finished, and in a short 
time you will be a widow. Why don’t you be- 
gin to weep at the thoughts?” heartlessly said 
Germain. “Ah! here he comes, the holy man!” 

The door opened, and Father Hilaire entered 
the room. The venerable man announced that 
the other witnesses would follow immediately, 
and bowing he approached the bed. But as soon 
as the baron perceived him, he extended his 
arms with a sudden, impetuous cry : 

“Ah, my father! save me! save me from these 
wretches !” 

“What does he say?” asked the venerable 
priest, turning to Germain. 

“Do you not see, father, that he is delirious ? 
Approach him without fear, I will prevent him 
from doing you any harm!” And springing to 
the bedside, Germain seized the baron by the 
throat, and thus stifled his cries, while he added : 
“ Quick! father, shrive him, while I have him in 
my power, for he is like a lion in his feverish 
strength, and wearied with watching, I cannot 
hold him so long!” 

Aterrible struggle ensued between Germain 





and the Baron Rochefort. 
pair doubled the strength of the man, and he 
resisted both the efforts of his mistress and her 





Fever, rage and des- 


| brother, and was still struggling with them when 
| the witnesses mentioned by the priest entered the 
Tt was Augustus and his old master, the 
At the sigh 


gn 


| room. 


physician from Montpellier. t which 


met his eyes, Augustus sprang forward with a | 


ery of rage, and in one second the vile woman | 


rolled on the floor, repulsed by a vigorous, push 
from the young fellow, and Germain in his turn 
was seized with a grasp like iron, and flung like 


a baby against the opposite wall of the room, 


of the man whom he had flattered himself was 
chained to the bench of a galley. 


fusion : 
? “ Kill him, my son! 


Avenge thyself!” 


Kill him! 


Avenge me! 





to the bedside and turned pale as death, as he 
saw that he was dying. 


son who would have helped him. 





- “My noble boy, do not touch me. Tam dy- 

ing « e dread pestilence—keep off! Before I 
, | die, I can make all reparation in my power. I 
t clear your name from stain, bat Tc 











»r wrongs I have for years hear 
- Great God, whom I have of d, 
upon me, and give me strength to 





wish! 


continued 


addressing himself to 


Messieurs,” 





e, with volubility of fever 


from 





, Father Hilaire and the venerable phy 


stunned and bleeding, and stupefied at the sight | 
| 


The voice of the baron rose above the con- | 


Joning the rascal, the young man rushed 


The sick man raised | 
himself by a violent effort, and waved back his | 


THE PHYSICIAN AND PRIEST. 


Montpellier, ‘listen to the solemn and rational 
declaration of a dxine, °d.xan_ Monsieur 
a word.” ins ‘ 

“ Father, father, think of yourself!” 

“Hush, my son! Let me speak while I have 
yet the power.” 

Thus, in spite of all Augustus’s remonstrances, 
the baron dictated to the notary a clear, minute 
declaration of his deeds; disclosed the part he 
had taken in the counterfeiting, which was un- 
der the direction of Germain, and expressed the 
most lively remorse at his wicked cowardice, 
which allowed his noble son to sacrifice himself 
forhim. After having signed this confession, he 
requested to remain alone with Father Hilaire, 
as he wished to prepare himself for the coming 
struggle. He wished also to forgive Germain 
and his sister for the wrongs they had done him, 
and by marrying his mistress, repair his own 
errors as far as was possible, but the two had dis- 
appeared. Father Hilaire received the guilty 
man’s confession, and administered the sacred 
communion to him. 

When the priest left the room, he found Au- 
gustus waiting sadly outside the door, and bow- 
ing before him, he said, gently : 

“My son, you have now only a father in 
heaven !”” 

Broken by sorrow, Augustus wished to remain 
in the chamber with his father’s body, but this 
the old physician his master vigorously opposed, 
bidding him in the name of the sacred, fearful 
duty, to keep from such useless peril. Hoping 
to draw the young man from the contemplation 
of kis own sorrows by making him see the great- 
er misery of others, the old physician taking, his 
arm, led him into the street. Despair filled the 
heart of both men, for both had been so closely 
contined in the hospital that they knew not what 
utter desolation had fallen upon the city. It 
was fearful. All the shops closed, and the only 
the bitter, heart-rending 





evidence of life was 
groans of the dying wretches who, mingled with 





the dead, lay writhing at every step. On the door- | 


steps, under the arches, upon the sidewalks, lay 
the poor plague-stricken wretches. The galley 
slaves had died, one after another, till the num- 


ber remaining was wholly insufficient to bury one | 


half the dead. Fear filled the hearts of all, and 
no more could be found willing to encounter a 
certain dreadful death. 
and none could be found to open any more. 
The peasants had fled and hid themselves. 

“ This is horrible !” exclaimed the physician 


from Montpellier. “ Let’s go upon the quays @ 


The trenches were full, | 


moment, and if possible, get one breath of fresh | 


air.” 
So they turned their shuddering steps towards 
the water—the beautiful, blue rolling water 


Alas! here the desolation reigned. Brave as 


na ee é 
were the two men, they resoiled before the sight 


which met their despairing eyes Not only was 
the surface of the water covered with putrid bodies 


but more than ten thousand dead dogs floated 
on the waves, and the infectious vapor was per 


fe 





lv unbearable. Despairing, shuddenng, they 
turned'away. The physicians of 
thinking that these poor animals propagat 
plague, had ordered them to be killed. Jnst as 


Augustus turned away, be was attracted by the 


the city 





d the 





plaintive cries of a dog, and looking back say a 
Moved by pine ant hie fe,tiokd his, head, abore 
owed his life to a dog, Augustus stepped towards 
the edge of the quay and had no sooner done so, 
than he recognized in the poor creature, the faith- 
ful companion of the young herdsman. Quick 
as thought, he unloosed a boat and pushed off 
into the bay, the bay so redolent with pestilen- 
tial air. The old physician looked on astonished. 

“ Rochefort, you are crazed to brave death for 
a brute! Remember all that is expected of you, 
my son !” 
- “Iknow; but to this dog I owe my life! He 
saved me from the very death now threatening 
him! Courage, Pastour !” 

In an incredibly short space of time, Augustus 
gently laid the poor brute upon the shore. See- 
ing by his hollow eyes and protruding ribs, that 
he was weak from hunger, the young man went 
in quest of food, and soon returned with it. 
Having eagerly devoured the victuals before him, 
the intelligent dog turned so as to show Augustus 
the deep wounds in his side. These the young 
physician dressed as best he could, with mate- 
rials he had. This was no sooner accomplished, 
than the faithful animal with a piteous look 
dragged himself, whining in a very peculiar man- 
ner, forward, looking back to see that his friend 
Noting this, and the deep knife 
wounds the dog bore, a suspicion of evil and 
wrong entered the young man’s heart, and, look- 
ing at the weak, panting, yet resolute dog, he 
exclaimed : 

“ Pastour ! 


was following. 


Where is your master? Where 
is Frederic ?”’ 

At these words, Pastour uttered a wild ery. 

“No longer any doubt,” said Augustus, turn- 
ing to his companion, who had been watching 
the scene with a curious eye. ‘ The brave mas- 
ter of this sagacious animal is suffering some 
misfortune. He is perhaps suffering with the 
plague, uncared for. V’astour, forward, faithful 


creature! Frederic! Find your master, sir!” 


CHAPTER XVII. 
THE DISCOVERY AND FLIGHT. 


Wursiss, panting, but always pressing for- 
ward, the faithful animal continued his weary 





way. At last they gained the obscure street 
where Monstier had noticed the goats quietly 
waiting for their master. Before the yloomy 


house they still lay patiently. 


Always guided by the log, Augustus and his 


old master ascended the stairs till they reached 
the fourth story. Here Pastour stopped before 
the door with a low wail and beseeching eyes. 
Augustus called to the herdsman, but receiving 


door. 


hrew himself against the 





nerable physician, they after re- 






peated efforts broke down the door. What a 
sight met the eager eyes of the young man! In 
a blood, 
} © cradie, 


ard in & poo 








ot blood, was tbe 

ing b motionless, dead. 
With a despairing cry, Augustus raised the 
inanimate body. T'lac.ng him near the window 
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the young man felt his heart, and a glad light 
shone in his eves as he felt a taint beat. Moisten- 
ing the livid lips with brandy, and bathing the 
face with aromatic vinegar, which he always car- 
ried with him, Augustus waited with all the pa- 
tience and watchfulness of a physician, and the 


affection of a brother. At last a feeble sigh 
escaped the breast of the herdsman, and his eye- 
lids slightly fluttered. Pastour sat by licking the 
lifeless hands and whining faintly. At last 
Frederic opened his eyes. The joy of Pastour 
knew no bounds. 

Making an effort to mise himself, at the sight 
of Augustus, the shadow of a smile passed over 
his lips. ‘ 

“Drink, Frederic,” exclaimed Augustus, in 
glad tones,’“‘drink, and do not speak one word, 
or you will die.” 

The wounded man obeyed, then closed his 
eyes and slept an hour at least. When he awoke 
he was a ditferent being, Though feeble, he was 
much better, and raising himself a little, he 
asked : 

“Where am I?” 

“In safety, thank God! Yes, safe, and with 
two friends,” exclaimed a joyful voice at his side. 

“Monsieur Augustus! I am not deceived! 
I did not only dream! You are here !”” 

“ Speak lower, Frederic, and answer in as few 
words as possible. Who struck you, and shut 
you up in this room?” 

“Tknow nothing! Iwas feeding that poor, 
little child. Suddenly it seemed as if the house 
was crashing in about my cars, Everything 
became black around me. I thought I heard the 
savage growls of my dog, then I knew nothing 
more.” 

“Some miserable wretch tried t0 assassinate 
you, and ledve you to a frightful death. Your 
hands and feet were bound with thir girdle.” 
“And who brought it to Ma¥éernes t+ * 

“ The little green fiddler—” 

“It was not he!” 

“And the secretary of Count Chateauneuf, 
have—” 

“Germain! It is he!” cried Augustus, look- 
ing at the scarf and seeing a G embroidered in it. 
“ The rascal shall not escape us !” 

“T should net have enemies, I who am so 
poor. What chance led you here?” 

Augustus then related the circumstances, and 
ended by saying : 

“May God bless your dog, Frederic. The 
faithful creature, who has saved both of us from 
actual death.” 

Worn and sad from his constant duties, Au- 
gustus’s powers failed him, and he was urged to 
go away fora day atleast. Feeling the neces- 
sity of a few hours’ recreation to enable him to 
continue his duties, he set out by water to see 





Madeline. As he neared the house a dread fell 
upon his heart. The windows were closed, and 
no answer was returned to his hasty summons. 
He knocked repeatedly, but in vain—no sound 
of life about the park—a dread, fearful silence 
reigned around. Turning, he proceeded to the 
back of the garden where stood the farmhouse, 
where he found a door open and stepped in. 
A sbudder ran through the young man’s frame, 
as he beheld the gardener sitting within evidently 
As soon as the un- 
fortunate man saw Augustus, hie fell on his knees, 


stricken with the plague, 


erying pardon. 
“What 
whose limbs trembled so be was obliged to sit 


has happened?” asked Augustus, 
down. 
“Alas! monsiecur,” said the peasant, in a dole- 


ful 


from Saint Marguerite came and prayed for shel- 


voice, “yesterday, about noon, a woman 


ter. Her busband was a dranken brute, and 


drove her from her home with blows; but, in the 






evening she fell sick, and declared to us that she 
had the 5 e, and had begged a refuge with us 
because she had pot strength to reach the hos- 
pital.” 


“What have you done?” cried Augustus, in 
despair 

“An irreparable fault, I know, and I pay for 
it first,” marmured the poor man. 

* Where is thie woran *” 

“At the foot of the garden, under We Marcela; 
she died last night, and my two sons and myself 
buried her immediately, as she was, in her clothes, 
and covered he with quicklime.” 

* The pavilion should be fumigated.” 

herbs and 
Monsieur, 
When 1 went to work 


firey men fell ill, and thew be 


“We did barn powerful szomatic 


es there; but that was nothing, 


the de 


4d had Leon there 





Morhing, two « 
corpees where they fell 


We maet hasten to inter the corpses’ 





Thew lie both toyether. I dug a tronch, bat 
thats dene, my powers failed me. I could do no 
taore and I feel that will 800m come to 
punish me for my rashn 





As b 
pired 


fell 
Unable w render him any more essst 


€ spoke, the man forward and ex 
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ance, Augustus, with terror in his heart, ran | 
bak tothe mansion. Still no person, no sign 
of life. Flinging back the door he entered the | 
house and saw just descending the stairs a monk, 


| 
! 
| 


who was piously telling his beads. 
[SKE ENGRAVING.| 
“ Why are you here, reverend father ?” 
“ To confess the dead and shrive the dying!” 
returned the monk, in a sepulchral voice. 
“ My father, in the name of God, tell me who | 
\ 
| 





are dead !” 

“Those who have reached God’s tribunal,” 
maliciously replied the monk, and rapidly passed 
out. 

Tad not Augustus been too busy with his 
thoughts he would have noted the monk more 
attentively, and discovered his identity. It was 
Germain! 

Augustus scarcely noted the irreverent answers, 
but rashed up stairs, On the first landing he 
found two men extended dead—two bottles be- 
side them attested to the drunkenness which 
hastened the ravages of the plague. On the 
second story which he reached, fairly reeking 
with terror, he found Madame St. Aubin stretch- 
ed upon a bed, attended only by the gardener’s 
wife, who did not dare approach the bed. Rush- 
ing to the bed of his aunt, Augustus demanded : 

“ Where is she?” 

“Ah! Augustus, 
me again.” 

“ Madeline! where is Madeline ?” 

“Alas! Ido not know; my daughter aban- 
doned me—I have not seen her since yesterday, 
nor Nora either.” 

Augustus turned to the peasant woman, but 
her trembling lips would not form a word. 


Speak, hengpstiee i 
“M, 5 isell 


Heaven sends you to save 


is not here.” And 
seeing Angestus upon the point of fainting, she 
hastened to add; “ She left this morning for the 
city with a guide.” 

“ Left!” sighed Augustus. 

“ Mademoiselle was very anxious all the previ- 
ous day concerning the herdsman. This morn- 
ing in spite of my prayers and entreaties, she to- 
gether with Mademoiselle Nora, set out for the 


, 





he Tears rushed to the eyes of Augustus, for he 
knew that failing to see Frederic as usual, who 
brought the daily news from the city, she had 
grown alarmed, and it was on his account that 
she had gone to brave the horrors and dangers 
of the city. A few moments only he wasted in 
grief, then called forth all his energies and be- 
gan to act. Rising, he approached the bed, and 
after examining his aunt, raising her in his arms 
and placed her in a chair, he declared to the sur- 
prise of the peasant, that nothing but fear was 
the matter with her. 

“God bless you, my son!’ exclaimed the 
selfish woman, forgetting her daughter in her joy. 

Persuading the woman who had been almost 
frightened to death, by the sudden decease of her 
husband’s two workmen and the two house-ser- 
vants, to remain in the house, and wait upon 
Madame St. Aubin, and giving all necessary 
directions, Augustus set forth immediately upon 
his return to Marseilles. 
our other characters. 

Not seeing Frederic at his accustomed hour, 
both young girls were much alarmed, each from 
a different cause. The night was passed in 
wakefulness and agony. At last, at break of day, 
Madeline, whose vivid imagination had exag- 
gerated every possibility of danger, who had 
pictured to herself Augustus, sick, dying, per- 
haps; resolved to profit by the temporary seclu- 
sion of her mother, and go herself to Marseilles 
to find her lover. Nora feebly objected and 
reasoned against it, but when she found Made- 
line was resolutely determined upon the act, she 
joyfully accompanied her. 

Madeline’s plan was to go directly to the house 
of Chevalier Montignac, and from thence warn 
Augustus of her arrival, or should he be too ill 
to come to her, under escort of her friend, she 
would goto him. Unfortunately for the execu- 
tion of her plan, the quarter where Montignac 
resided was completely isolated, the street was 
barricaded, and the two girls were forced to en- 
ter the city by a circuitous route. Worn by 
fatigue and excitement, after walking rapidly, at 
the entrance of one of the streets, Madeline seated 
herself upon a step to rest. Fatal repose! Who 
could foresee the bitter consequences ? 

She had no sooner seated herself, when a great 
lassitude and intense desire to sleep possessed 
her, and she leaned back closing her eyes. In 
spite of the feverish anxiety which had led her 
on, she fell into a deep sleep, from which she 
was rudely awakened by feeling her arm grasped 
tightly. Opening her eyes she uttered a cry of 
affright, as she saw before her the disgusting, 
wicked face of Germain, glaring upon her with 
his triumphant baleful eyes. 

Without pausing a second, he seized her deli- 
cate form in his sinewy arms, and fled like a 
Savage beast with his prey, followed by Nora, 
who had been aroused by the cries of her mis- 
tress, and who called in vain for help, as they 
fied through the deserted streets. None were 
there to hear her, for the pavements were cov- 
ered with stiffening corpses. Reaching at last 
the windmill of Tourette, Germain deposited 
his victim, who had happily fainted, in the high- 
est room in that deserted mill, to which he and 
his vile sister had fled after having their villany 
exposed. He closed the trap door which was the 
entrance to the chamber, and descended the 
Stairs, tour steps at a time, so great was his joy 
in this his last wicked triumph, and rushed to 
his sister, and embraced her with frenzy. 

“Why this excitement, fool!” 
woman, pushing him aside. 

“Revenge! revenge! In my power I have 
& revenge tor which I would have given half my 
blood! Aha! Monsieur physician, noble youth, 
you prevented my sister from becoming Baroness 
Rochefort, but neither God nor Satan can pre- 
vent Madeline St. Aubin from becoming the wife 
of Germain!” 

“ You intend to marry her then t” 

- » Me, no! I did bat jors' She shall be the 
di d of my p 


exclaimed the 





| all womanly comfort and sympathy to the poor, 


The eyes of the lost woman sparkled with a | 
sinister joy, and she said quickly to her brother 
“Lead me quickly to her, that I may extend 


young thing.” 

“ You shall go, but first prepare a feast for us. | 
Let wine flow freely. Robert Germain, this day, | 
this hour, you will crush two hearts, and avenge | 
thy sister and thyself.” | 

The noise of dishes and knives reached the 
ears of Nora, who having heard the infamy plot- 
ted by the two wretches, hastened to rouse her | 
mistress, and prepare her for the struggle to | 
come. Madeline listened with cheeks blanched | 
with horror, but her spirits did not give way, and 
together those two unfortunate girls worked for 
their safety and their honor. Like two tigers at 
bay, they awaited the coming of Germain. 





CHAPTER XVUL 
GERMAIN AND THE JEW. 


Near the outskirts of the city, Isaac had 
established a sort of shop, in which, owing to his 
rapacity and hardihood he was able to accu- 
mulate many goods. Fearless of the pestilence, 
which these things, often taken from the plague- 
spotted corpses, might bring to him, he lived as 
contentedly and quietly there as in his peaceful, 
retired home in Soreze. 

While the scene just narrated in our last chap- 
ter was transpiring at the windmill of Tourette, 
Isaac, seated before a rich rosewood table, heavi- 
ly inlaid with silver, finished his frugal repast, 
and counted for the hundredth time the i 
profit he had made that day. Suddenly he rais- 
ed his head. Rapid steps came flying along the 
street, and somebody knocked loudly at the 
door. 

Faithful to his habits of prudence, having sat- 
isfied himself that his sharp poignard was in his 
girdle, he took a light and went to the door, and 
slowly asked, who knocked ? 

“Me!” replied a panting voice. “Open! 
open quick, Isaac.” 

“ What raven of Cas or Trophan!” he mur- 
mured. Then rapidly inhaling some vinegar 
from the sponge he always carried, as did every 
one at that time, he slowly drew the bolts. As 
the door opened, and he saw the man before him, 
he uttered a ery of surprise at the sight of Ger- 
main. ‘The latter, bare-headed, and his eyes ex- 
pressing drunken passion and rage, stammered 
out: 

“ Tsaac, have you an axe or hatchet ?” 

“An axe!” repeated the Jew, slowly; “and 
what do you want with it, son of man?” 

“No matter! dog of Israel! answer me, yes 
or no !”" 

“Ah, well, forger of the caves! I answer yes, 
I have a hatchet sharp as the wrath of God! I 
answer yes, if you tell me what you want it for, 
no, if you refuse!” 

“Tt is enough! Ifyou have one, I will enter 
and take it in spite of you !” 

“Enter and search then,” said the Jew, in a 
mocking tone, and standing aside to let him 


I did but 





PIS8:. 0c mmmme a oreath and live! 
joke,” said Germain, recoiling in terror. 

“Tell me what you wish to do with the arti- 
cle, and I will get it for you ?” 

“Tt will not interest you to know, Isaac !” 

“Still greater reason why you should take the 
gag from your lips.” 

“Ah, well! Come close to me; can any one 
hear us ?” 

“No one! The Gibeonites in this street have 
fallen beneath the sword of the Most High.” 

“ Know then, Isaac, that it is a secret I con- 
fide to you. I have found her by chance to-day.” 

“Who?” asked the Jew, looking keenly at 
his companion. 

“A woman you do not know,” responded Ger- 
main, who, through his drunken rage, felt that it 
was not best to tell all. 

“ Well, brave money-beater !”” 

“T brought her to my retreat, and after leaving 
her a while in her chamber, I was going there 
again, but that infernal Nora—” 

At this name, Isaac trembled and his eyes 
flashed. He trembled so violently he could 
scarcely hold his keys, but, stifling the emotion 
as soon as it was born, he turned towards Ger- 
main, and with a cold, inditierent air, listened to 
his recital. 

Blind with rage and wine, the hypocritical 
villain had not noticed the passing emotion, and 
far from suspecting that his hearer took any in- 
terest in either of the girls, he continued the re- 
cital, 

“Going to the chamber I found the trap 
strongly barricaded, and though exerting my 

utmost strength, I was unabie to move the door 
an inch. Nora, that Satan’s brat, taunted me 
from within, The wretch!” added the man, 
“ dared to taunt me with my vain efforts, but she 
shall suffer for it !”” 

“ She is brave !”” 

“Ay, but it will go for little when I get her in 
my power. Then she will deplore the bravery 
which led her to rouse the lion within me. I 
delay! Quick! an axe, cursed Israelite !” 
“You shall have it!’ coldly answered the 
Jew. 

“T will give you a hundred francs for it! But 
quick, 1 am dying with rage and impatience !” 
“Enter, while I search for it.” 

“Nee” 

“Then rest there till I bring it to you, son of 
Tophet!” 

Isaac closed the door, and instead of entering 
his ware-room, he glided through a long corridor 
and out into a back street, and stealthily creep- 
ing along the shadows of the wall, his sandaled 
feet making no sound, he ran to the city hall. 
Unuheeding the corpses he passed, deaf to the de- 
spairing cries of the dying, he went his way. 

Just as Isaac reached the steps of the beautiful | 
building, a party of galley slaves paused in front, | 
who bore the dead. Ax companying these men | 
was a group of officers of the Flanders regiment 
on horseback and some privates. The whole | 
corps was led by the eommandant Langeron. 
Knowing that the brave commandant was ever | 











, erable Isaac stepped to his horse’s head and seiz- 
| ing him by the bridle : 


willing to hear the aeingpubian of all, that from 
morning till night he was in the streets aiding 
with his advice all who applied to him, the ven 


said he, humbly, while he | 


“ May the Eternal,” | 


| bared his head, “guard and protect him who 18 | 


the strength and shield of the people y’ | 

“A Jew!” said Langeron, after having looked 
at him attentively. “No matter! in such a time 
of general calamity all are equal. Speak! what 
do you wish, my friend ” | 

“Have not the judges of the city hall pro- 
claimed with sound of trumpets, that a hundred | 
pieces of silver shall be given to any one who 
will point out a murderer ?”” 

“A nurse who left the Hospital of Charity to | 
commit a vile assassination, and who would have 
committed a crime against the father of our best 
physician ? Yes, a reward has been offered, which 
I will double.” 

Involuntarily the Jew advanced, then said : 

“It is he!” 

“ Where is the wretch!” cried the governor, 
flushed with indignation. 

“ Waiting before the house where I reside, at 
the corner of the market-place and the Rue 
Carmes.” 

“ Chevalier,” said Langeron to Monsieur Sois- 
sons, a young officer of the galleys, and the most 
active of his aids, “you hear this man; take 
twenty soldiers and let them repair by four differ- 
ent streets to the place designated, and unseen 
guard every issue. When you find him, bring 
the rascal dead or alive to the court, where I 
will see that prompt justice is administered. As 
for you,” he added, turning to the Jew, “you 
shall receive your reward, when the sentence is 
executed.” 

Isaac bowed before the commandant without 
a word; he watched the Flanders soldiers set. 
out, and then clapping his hands joyfully, he re- 
turned rapidly to his home. As he entered the 
house he heard the voice of Germain calling to 
him, and going to a window overlooking the 
door, he said : 

“ What do you want?” 

“ Why haven’t you answered me? I have been 
calling till I am fairly hoarse.” 

“T didn’t hear you. Ihave been hunting for 
the axe.” 

“ Where is it? Have you found it?” 

“Where is the money for it?” responded 
Isaac. 

“Thave only a little money about me; but I 
swear to you that, by all the saints in paradise, 
Iwill bring you a hundred francs to-morrow.” 

“No, you will not.” 

“ Scoundrelly Jew, dare you doubt my word ?” 

“No, most worthy overseer of the sick !” 

Germain trembled at these words, for he felt 
that the Jew knew his past deeds. 

“No joking on serious subjects. Give me the 
axe, and let me go on my way. I will surely 
pay you to-morrow, my worthy Isaac.” 

“The Ecclesiastic was right,” 
Jew, “who said: ‘Never boast of to-morrow, 
for you do not kpow what a day will bring forth.’ 
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place where I live.” 

“Where did you get it ?” 

“ Robbing the sick and even the corpses, for I 
was not always a coward,” said Germain, in a 
low voice. 

“Then I will give you credit, on one condi- 
tion.” 

“ What is that ?”” 

“ Tell me where you live ?” 

“So you can rob and betray me? I will tell 
you nothing.” 

“Then you will not receive the axe, most pru- 
dent man! Quick, tell me!” 

“Twill not. You know too much already !” 

“Speak quick, or you are lost!’ exclaimed 
the Jew, who heard the steps of the soldiers. 

“ How so?” 

“Do you hear those steps? The soldiers of 
the city are in search of a man who assassinated 
a poor young herdsman, who—” 

“Rascal! you have betrayed me! You have 
sold me!” 

“And now you eannot buy yourself back—it 
is too late !” 

At that instant the soldiers appeared on all 
sides hemming him in. Germain resolved to 
sellhis life dearly, but when he saw himself 
pressed on every side with glittering bayonets, 
he crossed his hands humbly on his breast and 
allowed himself to be taken calmly. 





CHAPTER XIX. 
THE EXECUTION. 


Tue prisoner was bound and led between two 
men who watched the wretch closely. The march 
was led by Langeron, and stopped not till it 
reached a little hill outside the city, upon which 
was erected a huge gibbet. A court martial was 
established, and Langeron ordered the culprit to 
be brought forward. The secretary read the re- 
port of the assassination committed upon the 
herdsman, then the deposition of the notary was 
read, accusing him with having tried to force the 
Baron Rochefort into an unworthy marriage. 


manded if the accusations were true. 

The fear which had fallen upon the heart of 
Germain at the time of his arrest, had sobered | 
him completely, and somewhat calmed his fever- | 
ish excitement, and the time spent in reaching 
the present spot, had given him a chance to de- 
cide upon what course to pursue. 

“‘God preserve me from speaking evil of any 
one!” he murmured, gently, with deep sighs. 

“No prevarications. 





| 

| 

| 

Do you pretend to be | 

innocent of these crimes imputed to you?” | 

“As innocent as yourself, noble and worthy 

physician !” | 
“ What motives could your accusers have ?” 

“ They are mistaken. 


All men are subject to | 
error. 


| 
“Tknow that by experience,” grumbled Es- | 
telle, whose face flushed at the remembrance of | 


a recent scene at the city hall. Then changing | 





| doubt. 


returned the 


ay heheve mé, when 1 say that 
there are thirty thousand pounds in gold in the 


The reading finished, the venerable Estelle de- | : 
| the window. 


| city, or to bury the dead, the Chevalier Montig- 


| burial place. 


j they heard rapid steps upon the stairs 
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his tone, he said in a perfectly nonchalant, inedli 
“Did you ne 


girdle the day you were at the city hal! 





ferent manne! t wear a < 


“ Your memory is faithful, worthy physician,” 

“Why do you not wear it to-day!” 

“ Because I have lost it.” 

“You must have lost it in the hospital then 
Is this it?” and Estelle quietly handed a crim- 
son girdle to the wretch. 

Germain examined it carelessly, and said in a 
perfectly assured tone : 

“ Yes, that is mine.” | 

“Are you sure! Please examine it well.” 

“There is no mistake. It is mine. I could 
tell it among a thousand. Another proof—see 
the lettet G upon the corner. My sister em- 
broidered that for me. It is mine without any 
Before God I would swear to it.” 

Behold a witness 
scart was found 


“ The trial is finished then. 
which condemns you. This 
bound around the feet of the victim!" 


words, Germain felt that his course in life was 
ended, and hypocritical to the last, he resignedly 
God and the saints. Then suddenly dropping 
spite of the ropes which bound him, seized Lan- 
geron’s horse by the bridle. 7” 

“T protest against this unjust sentence! You 
have no right either to judge or condemn me!” 
“Why?” asked Langeron, smiling at the 
impotent rage of the villain. 

“ Because I am from Languedoc, subject only 
to the jurisdiction of the parliament of Toulouse, 
whom I call to bear witness against the violation 
of all its laws. I call upon all here present to 
bear witness to my words.” 

“ You have quite a smattering of law. Unfor- 
tunately, I, the governor of Marseilles, have a 
superior power over those of the red robe.” 

“ITdeny it! The parli ts are 
and stronger than the king himself!” 

“ We shall never agree upon that point, most 
worthy secretary, so it is no use wasting words. 
Where is the executioner?” coolly spoke Lan- 
geron. 

“ The executioner is not here, commandant,” 
said a young officer, “but you can call upon 
some of my men—the galley slaves. Who will 
serve as executioner now ?” he asked, turning to 
his men. “ Whoever will, shall have two crowns 
for drink money.” 

Jaffurd who was among them graciously 
offered to perform the pleasant duty. Langeron 
without another word pointed from the guilty 
wretch to the gallows. 

With a sort of comic respect, Jaffard stepped 
up to the culprit, and said : 

“Is it you, Monsieur Germain? I thought 
you were wise enough to keep out of any such 
scrape—I had no doubt I should hear that you 
were hung some day, but I did not think it would 
be my duty to raise your condition in life. By 
the beard of Satan, I am astonished !”” 

“Do you know the criminal?” asked the 
commandant. 

“ Yes, monsieur, and for many @ long day. 
mountains.” 

“ So he is guilty of counterfeiting, also?” 

“Tt was a poor jdea for such a pious man as 
Monsieur Germain, but he enjoyed it. He did 
not love to put his hand to the wheel, but he 
made others work. I received ten pistoles from 
him for killing or trying to kill the brave sur- 
geon, who stands beside you—the noble Augus- 
tus Rochefort.” 

“Enough! He will expiate his crimes upon 
the gallows in a few minutes.” 

When the rope was placed round Germain’s 
neck, and he was about to be swung into the air, 
he expressed a wish to speak. 

“Dying though I am,” he said, while the foam 
gathered on his lips, “I have yet one consola- 
tion left me. It is this. I leave behind me one 
poor wretch more tortured than myself. Writhe 
though I may in hades, the one I leave behind 
will experience suffering worse than that of the 
lost. You will never see her again, Augus- 
tus Rochefort. She is at present in the power of 
my sister, who will avenge her wrongs and mine 
upon her !”” 

“Wretch !” cried Augustus. 

“ You merit the name, for from this hour you 
will never know repose.” 

“Speak, rascal! What have you done ?” 

“Neither for life nor pardon! I will not 
speak! Vengeance! vengeance! vengeance !” 

Father Hilaire approached at these words, with 
his raised crucifix, but the wretch waved him 
back, and making the air resound with curses 
and blasphemies, he was hurried into the presence 
of his God. 

» During this time, the captives in the windmill 
had abandoned themselves to despair. Listen- 
ing to the wrathful departure of Germain, when 
he found the trap door so strongly barricaded, 
they felt a sort of relief, though they knew that 
he had not given up trying to get in. Sitting 
upon the barricade which they had formed, the 
two girls waited with beating hearts for the return 
of the villain, not knowing from what quarter or 
whence he would make his appearance. 
passed and still Germain did not return. (Gain- 
ing a little courage from that fact, they ventured 
to leave their position and creep noiselessly to 
Hardly had they looked out when 
they recoiled with an involuntary ery of terror 
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Upon the square which lay beneath them, they 
saw at least two thousand corpses. Finding it 
impossible to get men to dig trenches oute!e the | 

| 
nac had propesed to give up this square for a 
This was done. Seeing no chance | 
of aid, the frightened girls returned to their seats | 
over the trap door. Hardly had they done so when | 
Think- 
they summoned all their | 


ing it was Germain, 
courage A vigorous hand seized the trap door 
from beneath and shook it—then knocked. Fold. | 
ed in each other's arms, the two poor things 
didn’t dare breathe. | 
[CONCLUDED NEXT WEEK. | 
[Back numbers of Tar Fiag of ow Union, containing 
the previous chapters of this etorr, may be found at all 
the Periodical Depots, and at the office of publication } 


! and covered with dust and bk 


| 
Taken in his own net, condemned by his own 
{ 
! 
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folded his hands, and began to pray fervently to | 


| 
that plan of action, he sprang forward, and in | 
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' 
thoroughly detested by her 


| imagined, 
} that she observed his 8pproach 
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THE REBEL REFUGEER. 
A TALE OF THE REVOLUTION 
BY FRANCIS A COkRY 


There is a tite in the affairs of men 
Which taken at the flood, leads on to fortune 
SUARSTEARE 


“Heaven help me! Tecan go no further!” 
The 


tions sank faint and exhausted upon the mar 


young man who uttered these exclams 





steps of a stately mansion, situated 
Hudson. His 
very pale and haggard, his clothes in 
4. He appeared 
utterly incapable of any further effort, and had 
evidently abandoned himself to a fate which he 


upon the 
banks of the beautiful face was 


disorder, 





deemed inevitable 

His words had not been entirely unheard. A 
young and beautiful girl stood at one of the open 
windows, 


looking out. She had observed the 


| approach of the tired stranger, and listened to 


the exclamations he bad made. Evidently she 
understood at once the peril and danger of his 
situation, for, following a sudden impulse, she 
crossed the shady piazza, and approached him, 
silently. 

“ Will you walk in, and rest yourself, sir" 
asked, sottly. 

The man turned suddenly. He had not heard 


her approach, and was therefore totally unpre- 


she 


pared for the unexpected vision he saw before 
him. 
ed, however, then he 
though mournfully : 

“Thank you, miss, for your kindness, but I 
cannot accept of your hospitality.” 

The young girl regarded him with real pity 
and compassion. 

“ You are a soldier of the patriot army !”” 
said, eagerly. 

Before he had time to answer, they both heard 
the report of fire-arms in the distance, and caught 
a glimpse, through the trees, of a party of soldiers, 
hurrying as fast as possible, down the road to- 
wards them. 

“ Yes, and as completely in the power of my 
enemies as if a prisoner at this moment,” be re- 
turned, quickly, and then continued, indicating 
the approaching men, “ Look ! those are tories ! 
They are in pursuit of me! We have had a 
skirmish over yonder, and they came off victori- 
ous. I fied, but it will be of no avail. They 
will reach us in a moment! I can go no further, 
and my blood will answer for my temerity !” 

“ Never, never!” cried the girl, with a shudder, 
“T will save you!” 

“ You, miss?” asked the refugee, in deep as- 
tonishment. ‘It is impossible! 1 am grateful 
to you for your pity and compassion, but I fear 
you cannot aid me! Lam too much fatigued and 
exhausted for further effort, and you had better 
leave me to my fate.” 

“T cannot see you murdered before my very 
eyes, sir!) Iam nearly powerless, but I will do 


all I can for your 6 safety. Come with me.” 
—— svuce, VUE TI young 


It was only for a moment that he hesitat- 


answered respectfully, 


she 


man hesitated. 
“ No, no,”’ he said, quickly, “ you have not re- 
flected properly, and shall not be involved in my 
peril. Iwill remain here and brave it alone ¢’”’ 
“Then I shall stay with you, and thus incur 
double danger! I love my country, and would 
shield all who do battle for her cause. 
me, and all may yet be well! 
sake, do not hesitate !”’ 
He could not resist this appeal. 
slowly, and tottered after her. 
“Tshall yield myself up to you,” 


Go with 
For Heaven's 


He arose 


he said re- 


spectfully. ‘But, remember, if trouble ever 
comes from this, I would fain have deterred 
you,” 


She conducted him into the house. T hey 
crossed the long hall, and ascended the grand 
staircase. Near the head, they paused before a 
door. 

“This is my uncle's study,” said the girl. “He 
is a tory, but luckily happens to be absent just 
now, and no one in the house is aware of it but 
myself. I think you will be safe, here, until we 
discover a better hiding-place.” 

She opened the door, and they entered the 
apartment. It was rather large, and handsome- 
ly furnished, but there were no embrasures, the 
walls being perfectly even and plain. A rich 
dressing gown lay across the backs of ac our 
the chairs. The young girl touk it up. 
“You must robe yourself in this,” 
hurriedly, “and be seated at the 
with your back towards the door, looking over 
the papers. Your safety depends upon the mer- 
est chance, still I ean do nothing more for you. 
They will be sure to search the house, if they 
suspect you are near.” 

“T feel assured of your well-wishes, my lady, 
if nothing more,”’ he said , gently taking 
in both his own. “By what name 
my fair benefactress 7’ 
“Lilian Marston,” 
ing deeply. 

“Lilian! T will remember that n ame,” } 
turned, earnestly. “If my life is spared 


memory of this hour shal! be 


le of 


she said, 
desk, yonder, 


her hand 
ehall Teall 
answered the girl, blush- 
1” re- 
, the 
treasured sacred! yr, 
1d bless you!” . 
The girl slowly departed, after giving 
refugee a few words of further meatruction 
were to attempt to pass him off ax 1)! 
Mr. Durant, a decided royalist, 


the 
They 


lian’s uncle, 











by not permit 
ting the approaching party to yet a near vie 


woof 
him. To render the scheme more ¢ asily carried 
out, it was well known to al! persons in the vicin- 
ity that Mr. Durant spent very much time in 


this same study, and never pe 


rmitted 
be interrupted while there 


himself to 
It was aowild 


haz- 
ardous atte mpt, bat the best the y could do an HM 
the cire umstances 
Lilian descended to the piszza, The tories 
were approaching the house in a bedy and at 
their head was a certain Hubert Lincoln, the son 
ofa wealthy royalist of the neighborhood and 
would-be suitor for the hand of alien, although 


She took no pains 
, amd therefore 


it was with no 


to conceal her dislike as may he 


very enviable feelings 


In & moment 
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he had reached her side, and stood panting from 
excitement. 

“We have achieved a glorious victory, Miss 
Marston,” he said at last. “It was a tough one 
for a mere skirmish, though, but the rebels were 
completely routed. ‘They fought like very devils, 
but the odds were against them. 
congratulate us?” 

“Fer what! Because your hands are red 
with human blood !”’ 

“ Rather that King George has now fewer ene- 
mies, and Washington a less number of soldiers ! 
Is not that @ sufficient matter for rejoicing?” 

“Only to the depraved and heartless!” was 
the indignant answer. “Sach alone would be 
glad at the violent death of any one.” 

“That is a woman’s opinion, and I shall re- 
ceive it as such. They always take such matters 
more seriously than we of the other sex. But 


one of those dastardly rebels fled in this direction. | 


Have you seen him pass ?” 

“Lam no spy upon the actions of other people, 
sir, and rest assured I should be the very last one 
to reveal it to his enemies, even if I had!” 

“ Your words surprise and pain me, Miss Mars- 
ton, as they reveal sentiments I never expected, 
for a moment, you would or even could entertain.” 

“Tam sure they discover but a just charity 
and compassion towards my fellow-creatures, sir! 
I should, indeed, have ample cause for shame 
and self reproach, if I did not feel all, and even 
more, than my words expressed !” 

“ Well, well,” at last he began again, “it ap- 
pears that you and I have a different way of 
thinking in regard to this matter, though I am 
very sorry to disagree with you on any point. 
But we know that this rebel of whom we were 
speaking turned into this avenue. One of the 


Can you not | 





| 
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soldiers is certain that he saw him enter the | 


house. Where is Mr. Durant? 
obtain his consent to search the premises.” 

Lilian Marston trembled from head to foot, but 
she did not betray herself. 

“Tt is not at all necessary, sir,” she answered, 
calmly. “I will grant you full permission, my- 
self, and bear all the censure arising therefrom. 
I know my uncle would approve of such a course.” 

“Thank you! Still ldo not wish Mr. Du- 
rant should think, even for one moment, that we 
entertain a single suspicion or doubt in regard to 
the actions of such a noted royalist as himself, 
bur—” 

“But you do not feel so certain in regard to 
myself,” interrupted Lilian, with asmile. “ You 
know I would gladly give shelter and protection 
to a so-called rebel, if I only had an opportunity ! 
Is it not so?” 

“T shall not deny the imputation, Miss Mars- 
ton,”’ returned the captain, gallantly, “ but I will 
at least give you the credit of possessing consid- 
erable candor, and more penetration.” 

“A portion of your men might be sent to 
search the out-buildings,” said Lilian, by way of 
turnin, the conversation, “as you appear so well 
satisfied that the fugitive is somewhere near, and 
I will conduct the remainder, if you wish, over 
the house.” 

“The idea was well thought of! But what 
must Mr. Durant think to find a party of soldiers 
ransacking his premises? I freely confess that I 
do notat all like the looks of the disagreeable 
job before us!” : 

“You consider yourself as discharging your 
duty; that is enough. Come !” 

The young girl crossed the piazza, and enter- 
ed the house, followed immediately by Captain 
Lincoln and a couple of his best men. The at- 
tic was searched first, every nook explored, then 
the second story, and finally they paused before 
the very door of the apartment in which the fugi- 
tive had taken refuge. For a moment Lilian 
trembled with fear and dread. 

“ This is my uncle's study,”’ she whispered, at 
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Many long conversations took place between 
Lilian and her charge. Gradually she grew more 
and more interested in him, until at last she would | 
have hesitated to confess, even to herself, all the 
emotions with which he inspired her. At first it 
was only a womanly pity and compassion which 
influenced her, but these shortly gave way, though 
unconsciously to herself, to much deeper and ten- 
derer feelings. 

Her visits to the attic were entirely unnoticed, 
being paid at dask, or when the household were 
employed in a different part of the building. 
Near noon of the fourth day she sought the 
refugee, looking pale, and trembling. 

“ You must remain here no longer,” she said. | 
“My uncle has arrived, and I just now observed | 
Captain Lincoln coming up the avenue towards 
the house. He will be sure to speak of your es- 
cape, and they will at once discover the imposi- 
tion we practised upon them. Then my share 
in the proceedings will come out, the house be 
searched again, and, should you remain here, 
you certainly would be captured. So you see 
there is no time for delay, but you must fly at 
once, if you have recovered sutlicient strength 
for the undertaking.” 

“Thad been thinking of departing to night, at 
all events,” said the refugee. ‘ But I never can 
forgive myself, if this affair causes you trouble, 
Miss Marston.” 

“O, do not fear on that account, sir! Rest 
assured I shall not be harmed, whatever is dis- 
covered! But we must hasten! There is an un- 
frequented passage which leads directly from the 
next floor to the orchard behind the house. We 
will descend by that! I shall accompany you as 
far as a path which will take you by a shert route, 
through the woods yonder. Just beyond you 
will find a small party of patriots encamped, 
doubtlessly friends of yours, with whom you will 
be in comparative safety.” 

“ You are right; they are my own men—at 
least I judge so. But I yield myself to your 
guidance. Shall we go now?” 

“ Yes ; the sooner the better. 
ditious, but noiseless !” 

They descended the stairs together, traversed 
the passage, and soon found themselves wending 
their way, unobserved, between the thick, old ap- 
ple-trees in the orchard. At the edge of the for- 
est they paused a moment. 

“ You are sure,” asked the young man, anx- 
iously, ‘that you incur no risk in accompanying 
me so far—satistied no harm, directly or indirect- 
ly, will ever come to you from it?” 

“Yes, yes! You could not possibly discover, 
unassisted, the path of which I have spoken, for 
some time, perhaps not at all, and under your 
present circumstances, every moment is precious, 
and must not be wasted !” 

“T believe you are right. But, at all events, 
you will possess my eternal gratitude and esteem 
for all you have undertaken in my behalf.” 

He took her hand gently in both his own, as 
he spoke. 

“T have only done my duty, sir, 
a low voice. 

“Nay, but you have performed an act of which 
any one might well feel proud. You have given 
shelter to a fugitive, and protected a man even 
whose name you do not know. Your memory 
shall ever be cherished for this.” 

“Tam satisfied that he is a friend to his coun- 
try, and that is enough.” 

“ Your real kindness of heart is only rendered 
so much the more manifest. Nevertheless you 
shall learn more of me. My name is Wallace 
Lynn. Ihave been in command of a small par- 
ty of troops out on a scouting expedition, and we 
were returning to head-quarters when surprised 
by the gang of tories led on by Captain Lincoln. 
They greatly outnumbered us, and after a short 


Now be expe- 


” she said in 





last. “ It will not be well to interrupt him now. 
You see that the room is occupied.” 

She opened the door far enough for them to 
observe the figure of a man before the desk, at 
the further end of the apartment. He was seat- 
ed with his back towards them, but the captain 
recognized the dressing-gown. 

“T believe I will go in,’’ he returned, in the 
same low, guarded tone. “When he discovers 
who it is, and for what purpose I am here, doubt- 
ess he will be glad to see me, and forgive the 
interruption.” 

“T know his character well enough to think 
you had better not make the attempt. He does 
not wish to be disturbed on any account. You 
can see there is no hiding-place here, and of 
course the fugitive cannot be concealed in the 
room. Perhaps it may be for your own interest 
to regard his wishes ” 

These last words decided the captain. A deli- 
cate hint was conveyed through them which he 
very well understood. He left the hcuse, with 
his men, and learning that the rest of his party 
had been as unsuccessful as himself, they soon 
went dashing down the road at a mad gallop, 
much to the delight and relief of Lilian, who 
watched their departure from an upper window. 

Ina few moments the young girl again sought 
the refugee, who was very profuse and earnest in 
his thanks to his fuir benefactress. Upon dis- 
covering that her protege was still too weak to 
depart, she conducted him to the attic, as a safer 
place, now that it had been searched, and after 
arranging everything as much as possible for his 
comfort, bade him adieu, and left him alone to 
his own reflections. 





——Have ve aught 
To urge against me ’—trea-on to the state, 
Or private wrong, or public injury ’—Muss E. Roserrs. 


Three days slipped slowly by. The refugee 
still remained in the attic, not having entirely 
regained his usual strength and vigor, where 
Lilian Marston visited him as often and regular- 
ly as circumstances permitted, plentifully supply- 
ing him with food and other requisites so neces- 
sarv to the confined life which the unfortunate 
. Luckily for 


was seldom visited by any 


young man was obliged to lead. 
them both, the attic 
member of the family, and Mr. Durant contin- 
ned absent most of the time from one cause or an- 
other, and did not once meet Captaia Lincoln, or 
an explanation might have ensued which would 
have been anfortunate at least, even if not haz- 
ardous to the safety of the fugitive. 





bat desp encounter, my men were obliged 
to seek safety in flight. Youalready know what 
became of myself. Probably the few that still 
remained of those under my command, collected 
on the other side of the woods yonder, as I knew 
of no other party in the vicinity.” 

“T thought as much, as I heard the servants 
speak of them as being a band which was mostly 
broken up by a recent skirmish. But we are de- 
laying here when we should be far on our way. 
Let us press forward. Captain Lincoln may 
have sent spies, even now, in search of us.” 

For a long time they pressed forward in silence, 
penetrating into the deepest recesses of the forest. 
The route was comparatively smooth and even, 
though the trees were large and very thick, and 
cast dark, heavy shadows all around. Suddenly 
Major Lynn (for that was his official title) paused, 
and bent his head to the ground, listening intently. 


“We are pursued,” he said at last. “I hear 
the trampling of horses’ feet !”’ 
“Then we have notime to lose. So much the 


more cause for expedition.” 

“ But I must goon alone, Miss Marston. You 
must not be taken with me, if I have no opportu- 
nity to escape. Even should you meet the tories, 
they may think you are only out for a walk. 
Then return, I beg of you! Should you be 
found with me, it may fure hard with you.” 

“ However he might dislike my line of conduct, 
my uncle would never suffer me to be abused ! 
Without my aid you are lost. You would never 
find your way through this forest, to the Ameri- 
can camp, unassisted! I undertook the part of 
guide, and I will not desert you. It may be for- 
ward and unmaidenly—such a course in the be- 
half of a stranger—but I could not see you die 
there before my own door, in the first place, and 
even now I say you must not be carried back to 
the same horrid fate, when a little sacrifice on my 
part would prevent it. Do not seek to deter me. 
You see I am determined !” 

She turned her face towards him. It was white 
and ghastly, but very firm. 

“ Well, have it your own way, then,” he re- 
turned, resignedly. ‘No one in my presence 
shall be insulted while I have the power to pro- 
tect her. Still I could wish you would not risk 
so much for my sake.” 

By this time the sounds occasioned by the ap- 
proaching party of horsemen had begun to grow | 
rapidly more and more distinct. Lilian heard 
them and ret she continned to remain firm and 
undaunted. They both knew that their pursuers 


| rection,” he said. 





gained upon them very fast, but the knowledge 


THE FLAG OF OUR 


only caused them to pat forth fresh exertions. 
Quite along distance was accomplished in this 
manner, when a sudden neighing of steeds, and 
a loud shout from the tories, all at once denoted 
that they had arrived at an alarming proximity 
tothem. Major Lynn saw that there was no 
time to lose. 

“There is no use in going further in this di- 
“We should very soon be 
overtaken. Our only hope must be in finding a 
suitable place among the shrubbery near at hand, 
where we may conceal ourselves.” 

He turned to the right, as he spoke. A few 
rods further on a few clamps of stunted ever- 
greens clustered thickly about a huge, isolated 
rock, which some terrible convulsion of nature, or 


UNION? 22s 


without his absence having been remarked. The 


| whole party then proceeded in the direction of 


some other unexplained cause, had left deep inthe | 


recesses of this wood. Towards it they now di- 
rected their steps, and the young man pushed 
aside the heavy, matted branches for his compan- 
ion to enter, himself following speedily behind 
her. They found a large enough space enclosed 
between the bushes and rock to establish them- 
selves comfortably. 

A few moments of horrible suspense followed. 
Lilian leaned sick and faint against the immense 
boulder, while Major Lynn drew nearer the 
bushes where he might peer out. They had not 
long to wait. In a very short time the tories 
came dashing past, so near that they might have 
heard every word that was uttered, and then dis- 
appeared among the trees further on. 

“Thank heaven, they have missed us!” cried 
Lilian, with renewed hope. 

The young soldier endeavored to speak a few 
words of encouragement to the maiden, which 
revived her spirits greatly. Half an hour passed, 
and Major Lynn was about to propose resuming 
their flight, when suddenly the gallopin; of the 
returning party reached his ears. Lilian also 
heard the sound. 

“Lost, lost!” she gasped. ‘This is terrible, 
after all the hopes we have entertained.” 

Her companion could not comfort her. He 
dared not prepare her mind for a fresh disap- 
poi In few ts the tories came in 
sight, while Lilian pressed to the side of the ma- 
jor, to obtain a distinct view of them. Captain 
Lincoln was at their head, while another man 
rode beside him. 

“Itis Guy Barry, the back-woodsman !” ut- 
tered the maiden. “ ‘The tories have met him 
somewhere in the forest, and engaged his services. 
We cannot escape now! He will be sure to 
trace us!” 

“Then listen to me a moment,’’ began the 
refugee, quietly. “It is sufficiently manitest 
that I must submit to captivity, at last, but it 
does not naturally follow that you should share 
the same fate! If they find me here alone, they 
never will think of looking for a companion. 
There is no way in which you can assist me, as it 
is, but if you escape unsuspected, you may do so. 
Now what I propose is that you remove to the 
other side of this rock, angy remain there. , The 
bushes will screen you, and gliey will probably 
look here first, and, discovering me, will search 
no further. Now, go—go—I implore you!” 

He looked at her entreatingly. He would have 





} said more, but the tories were almost there, and 


Lilian had no resource but to comply. Another 
moment, and she had neiselessly disappeared. 

The pursuing party rode slowly up, and stop- 
ped at a short distance from the refugee. Guy 
Barry had dismounted, and was searching along 
upon the ground. At last he appeared to be per- 
fectly satistied with the result of his efforts, and 
proceeded directly to the clump of evergreens. 
Parting the thick, heavy branches with his hand, 
he caught a glimpse of our hero, and then called 
to his companions. 

“ T’ve caught your bird, Captain Lincoln ; now 
secure him !” 

The men came up, and Major Lynn drew his 
sword and confronted them. 

“ What is your b with me, g 
he asked, coolly. 

“ Only to lodge you in a little safer place than 
the last,” was the captain’s sneering reply. “ You 
see we know all about it! I think you must 
have had a very agreeable hostess, only it is a pity 
she should be obliged to let you out soslily. But 
in one thing, at least, she tailed—she shouldn’t 
have left you here to be taken so soon again.” 

“You have might on your side, but for all that, 
I will not listen to such language, Captain Lin- 
coln. I never speak idly!” 

“Well, I will not bandy words with you. Put 
up your sword! No good can come from resist- 
ance, and you may as well yield yourself quietly.” 

Major Lynn stood a moment buried in deep 
thought. He dared not risk a struggle, for Lilian’s 
proximity might thus come out, so he said, 
calmly : 

“ Circumstances oblige me to surrender. The 
odds are against me, but rest assured I am no 
willing prisoner.” 

He gave his sword to the captain, and permit- 
ted the men to bind him, apparently with calm 
indifference. Le was then placed upon one of 
the horses, and then, much to his relief, the whole 
party started off at a rapid rate. 

He supposed Lilian to have been entirely un- 
discovered, but in this he was mistaken. Guy 
Barry was by far too well versed in the knowl- 
edge of wood-craft not to feel assured, by the traces 
which he discovered, that two instead of only one 
person had passed there. Upon discovering the 
retugee, and making it known to his companions, 
he had, therefore, guided by signs imperceptible 
but to himself, worked his way unnoticed to the 
other side of the rock, and come suddenly upon 
Lilian’s place of concealment. The first impulse 
of the young girl had been to utter a cry of alarm, 
but on becoming aware who the intruder was, she 
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beckoned him to her side. 

“Do not betray me, Guy,” she said, in a low, 
entreating tone. “ It cannot be of any benetit to 
you, and would only do me harm. Go away, I 
beg of you, and never mention this meeting to a 
living being.” 

“You have always been kind to me, Mies 
Marston,” said the man without hesitation, “ and 
I shall not soon forget it. If my silence can pos- 
sibly serve you, rest assured you will never be 
betrayed by me.” 

He turned away, and rejoined his companions, 
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the residence of Mr. Durant, where they were 
met by the proprictor himself, who cordially 
pressed the tories to make his house their head- 
quarters for the night. Captain Lincoln did not 
require much urging, but very readily consented, 
and, accordingly, the prisoner was bound, and 
left alone in the upper part of the building, while 
a reliable guard was stationed around the house, 
as it was thought the rebels in the neighborhood 
might possibly attempt a rescue. 





* Union of souls—how sweet and pure— 
Companions for eternity ' 
But such vile bondage to endure, 
Better » thousand times to die ''’ 

Night, dreary and moonless, drew its sable 
curtain slowly over the earth. At first a few 
dim stars twinkled faintly, like distant watch. tires, 
in the heavens, but gradually even these faded, 
as leaden-hued clouds gathered rapidly, very soon 
losing their identity in an extended bank, which 
still continued to increase in size and density, 
plainly betokening the storm which was gather- 
ing, and which would soon burst in all its fury 
overhead. , 

The hour of midnight came on apace. Appa- 
rently the entire household of Mr. Durant had 
loag before retired to rest, for the lights were out, 
and no sound broke the dreamy stillness of the 
atmosphere save the low sobbing of the wind, 
and the measured steps of the sentinels, as they 
took their accustomed rounds. 

Suddenly the man stationed in front of the 
dwelling thought he detected a peculiar noise. 
He paused a moment in his walk, and listened 
intently. All was still again, but it seemed to 
him as ifashrub he had noticed a few rods off had 
moved, for it certainly was much nearer to him 
than he supposed. At first he appeared about to 
approach it, and then, muttering something to 
himself of his own foolishness, he resumed his 
accustomed round. 

When he again arrived at the same spot, he 
looked for the bush. This time he knew it had 
changed its locality, for it was not half a dozen 
yards distant. Still he would not risk a false 
alarm, by tiring into it, but instead, seized one of 
his pistols and approaching, bent over it. The 
moment he did so, a strong hand grasped his 
own, and another sought his throat. Before he 
had had even time to cry out, he was borne to 
the ground. A short but nearly silent strugyle 
took place, and then a man arose and paced back 
and forth as before, but this time it was an alto- 
gether ditierent person. 

A similar scene took place in regard to the 
other sentinels, only neither of them was shrewd 
enough to detect anything at all unusual. A 
man then approached the house, and uttered a 
dismal cry in imitation of an owl, under one of 
the windows. It was immediately raised, and a 
light scarf fluttered in the wind, and fell to the 
ground. This appeared to be some sort of a 
signal, for the man again drew back into the 
shadow, where he remained. 

Nearly half an hour elapsed, and two figures 
stealthily emerged from the shaded piazza. They 
were Major Lynn and Lilian Marston. Upon 
observing them, the man who stood waiting has- 
tened forward. 

“Ah, is it you, Redmond ?” cried the officer, 
on recognizing him, cordially extending his hand. 
“A few hours ago I hardly anticipated the pleas- 
ure of another meeting on earth! Ik is to you, 
then, I am indebted for this !” 

“ Nay, sir, say rather to the courageous young 
lady by your side! It is she alone who deserves 
all the credit, and I am willing to accord it to 
her. To-day she came to our encampment, and 
informed us of your captivity and situation. Be- 
fore, we had mourned you as dead. It was 
from her we gleaned the first knowledge of your 
whereabouts !”” 

The young man pressed his companion’s hand, 
warmly. 

“What do I not owe to you, my friend !” he 
cried, withemotion. ‘ Life—liberty—all! More 
than a lifetime of devotion can repay !’” 

A vivid red mounted to either cheek, as Lilian 
answered : 

“We have a duty to perform for all our fel- 
low-creatures! You overrate the little service I 
have done you, for, in that way, I merely accom- 
plished mine !’’ 

“ At least it was a duty which called forth 
more self-sacrifice than many would have wil- 
lingly endured. But how did you manage to 
accomplish so much in such a very limited 
period ?”” 

“T followed the party which captured you im- 
mediately to the house, and after learning every- 
thing possible in regard to your disposal, I 
departed for the American camp, and made its 
inmates acquainted with all the particulars. I 
found Mr. Redmond ready and willing to under- 
take your release, and we made our arrange- 
ments together. My part was to let Mr. Red- 
mond know, at the proper hour, by a preconcert- 
ed signal, that all was safe within, and then con- 
duct you here.” 

“And you have performed it nobly! But 
those sentinels—it is strange that they have not 
observed us. 

“ Have you not thought who they are, major? 
Only three of your own men! 


How did you pass them ¢”’ 


We surprised the 


tories who occupied their place, and they are on- | 


ly on guard to prevent all suspicion. We might 
attack the tories, now, while so unsuspicious of 
danger, but with our present number, it would be 
madness. The best course left forus is to depart 
as speedily as possible. Will you accompany 
You surely have friends at 
a distance where you can stop. This will be no 
place for you after what has happened.” 

Lilian remained silent for some moments, and 


us, Miss Marston ? 


appeared to reflect deeply 

“I believe you are right,” she said, at last. 
“T cannot remain here in security 
resides in New York. I will go to 
her.”’ 

Her companions expressed their satisfaction at 


her resolution, and the two hastened to leare the 


spot bree days afterwards Miss Marston wns 


left in secority with her relatives, whither she had 


been escorted by Major Lynn. The gallant of- 


I have an | 
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ficer did not discontinue the acqeaintance, here, 
bet followed it up diligwutly, with what saccess 
may readily be inferred from the knowledge that 
two years from that time, when the war was at an 
end, and peace had been declared between Amer 

} ica and England, he led the blushing girl to the 
altar, much to the disappointment of Captain 
Lincoln, who was obliged to flee the country 
about the same time. 





oro 
| HOW COFFEE CAME TO BE USED. 


It is somewhat singular to trace the manner in 
which arose the use of the common beverage of 
coffee, without which few persons, in any halt or 
wholly civilized country in the world, now make 
breaktast r 


At the time Columbus discovered 
Awerics, it had never heen known or used It 
only grew in Arabia and Upper Ethiopia, The 


discovery of its use as a beverage is ascribed to 
the superior of a monastery in Arabia, who, de- 
sirous of preventing the monks from sleeping at 
their nocturnal services, made them drink the in- 
fusion of coffee, upon the report of shepherds, 
who observed that their flocks were more lively 
after browsing on the fruit of that plant. Its 
reputation, spread through the adjacent countries, 
and in about two hundred years it had reached 
Paris. A single plant brought there in 1714, 
became the parent stock of all the French cott-e 
plantations in the West Indies. The Dutch im- 
troduced it into Java and the East Indies, and 
the French and Spanish all over South America 
and the West Indies, The extent of the consump- 
tion can now hardly be realized. The United 
States alone annually consume it at the cost, on 
its landing, of from fifteen to sixteen millions of 
dollars. — History of Plants. 





Our Curious Department. 
as trees ne fee tee of our Union } rom 


A novel Capture. 

The engiveer of a locomotive plying on the Central Rail- 
road, New York, captured a large bawk a few days since 
in rather a novel manner The hawk, while crossing the 
Tailroad, was struck by the amoke-pipe of the engine aud 
brought down. It received no further injury than a 
stunping blow, and was captured by the englocer as his 
lawful prey, and has been adopted as a pet by the captor 
The bird is not confined, but is gravely perched on the 
engine, resisting the approaches of all per ons excepting 
the engineer, from whom it receives many kind atten- 
tions, which it acknowledges in a way that proves that 
even senseless birds are not without grateful iustincts 





A Pair of Eccentrics. 

Mr. Day, the eccentric founder of Fairlop Fair, had a 
housekeeper who had lived with him for thirty years, aod 
was equally eccentric, She had two strong attachinents 
—one to her wedding-ring and garments, the other to ten. 
When she died, Mr. Day would not permit ber ring to be 
taken off He said, “If that was attempted, she would 
come to life again; and directed that she should be 
buried in her wedding suit, and a pound of tea in each 
hand—and these directions were literally obeyed. 








Death from a Spider Bite. 

A little son of Charles Guit, of East Lanesboro’, aged 
five years, died lately from the bite of a epider. The jittle 
fellow awoke in the night crying. and on his parents werk - 
ing the cause of his grief, they found a «mall black spider 
was biting the calf of his leg. and appeared to be sinking 
itself into the flesh, where it hung very tenaciously till 
Temoved. The leg swelled to a very large size, and his 
sufferings increased till they terminated in death, about 
forty-eight hours after he was bitten. 


Singular Customs. 

Among the curious customs in the regions of Central 
Africa, visited by Captain Burton, are the following :— 
When twins are born one is put to death. Archery is the 
only education given to children. A wife is bought for 
from four to ten cows. When @ chief is buried, three 
pretty womeo are buried with him. Male criminals are 
clubbed, speared, or beheaded; females are impaled. 
When man is in want, he has no objection to sell bis 
family. 


A lucky Hit. 

A Montreal schoolmaster, somewhat of an enthusiast 
in the scieuce of geology, has recently made a good hit, by 
which he pockets the sum of $200,000. THe took @ lease 
of a tract of land near Acton. on the Grand Trunk Kail- 
road, upon which a little copper ore had been picked up 
by the farmer who owned it Setting to work, he soon 
developed a maguificent copper mine, which has just been 
sold for $500,000, of which he receives €200,000. 





Origin of a Phrase. 

Before the introduction of carpets, to cover the floor 
with straw or rushes was deemed so necessary a point of 
courtesy, that when not performed, it was said that the 
host did not care # rush or « straw for his guest; Lence 
the origin of the expression common now. 





THE WELCOME GUEST, 
This is the title of a large and brilliant family paper 
now ‘ust abeut to commence ite third volume. It is in- 
tended, as its name indicates, for the Home Circus, and 
its individuality consists in ite forming just such a jour- 


nal a8 any lather, brother, or friend would introduce to 
the fireside. Jt is 


ENTIRELY ORIGINAL, 


each number complete in itself, and being of the mam- 
moth size, it allords a vast amount of entertaining read- 
ing. So continued stories are introduced, wor adver- 
tisements adipitted; so that the object of the greatest 
Variety and completeness is attained. It is printed in that 
favorite and convenient shape, the FOLIO Form, presenting 
in each number thirty-two jarge columns of original and 
really 


CHOICE AND DELIGHTFUL READING. 


This journal is full to the brim each week of fuely 
written stories, sketches, adventures, biographies of emi- 
hent men aod of famous women, prose and poetic gems, 
all that is worthy of note in the foreign and domestic 
bews, gossip of the day, sparkling gems from new books, 
and wit and bumor, forming & most captivating weekly 
melange. The plan of its issue renders it 


A GREAT FAVORITE 


everywhere, north, south, east and west. It is entirely 
feutral in politics, and all sectional and sectarian mat- 
ters, preferring to make iteeif a Watcome Guest to each 
and aii, rather than to induige in jarring discussions No 
vulgar word or line will ever sully ite fair pages, which 
address themselves to the beet taste aod appreciation of 
every one. In ail respects it is 


FRESH AND BRAUTIPUL, 


the whole design being from origina! plans, intended to 
| introduce to the public @ corps of SEW AND BRILLIANT 
WRITERS. and it will foliow the ead of no other journal 
that published It presents a charte and elegant head 
ing, and is printed upon heavy 
rich, clear font of type, 
forming of 


THE WELCOME GUEST 
’ 
a charming visitor for any family in the land = Ip the ed 
itortal conduct of the paper. a corpse of lady eoutributors 
are organiaed, a@ weil as severa) sterling writers of the 
other sex, and it te promised thet no weekly journs! io 
| the world shall exeei it in pleasing variety, aad the aonb. 
versal interest of each succes#ve leeue 
the oldest ‘argeet newepaper estab 
the United States the sulmeriter pemsames 
unlimited facilities which ensure the rampleteness: and 
excellence of this magunoth weekly youree 


\ TERM® —INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE 
| Own Someceinga . 
- 





fine white paper, on « 
cast expressly for it. Thus 
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[Written for The Plag of our Unicn.} 
COME! 


BY EDWIN S. LISCOMB. 

Come ye, whose world-brnised hearts so long 
Have tasted nonglit but bitterness, 

Haste to the house where prayer and song 
Prociaim a Saviour’s peaceful biiss: 

Come to the House of God, and sing 

A swelling note of praise to him! 


Tis thus thy weary cares will fade, 
As though their presence ne'er had been ; 
Beneath the sanctuary’s shade 
A Saviour’s love beams sweetly in 
To hearts undone by pains of earth, 
And whispers of @ heavenly birth. 


Come, linger fondly there, and yield 
Thyself a willing sacrifice ; 

‘Twill prove a powerful, bleseed shield 
Against all sins that shall arive 

Mid scenes of earth, to lure thee back 
To Satan's broad but fatal track. 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


LOVE AND INSANITY! 
BY MARY A. NOWELL. 

“Who is the stranger whom papa has brought 
home to dinner, 
showy girl, the second daughter of Colonel Ralph 
Howard. The ion was add d to her 
elder sister, who, although only two years the 
senior of the gay and dashing Almeda, counted, 
by looks at least, six or seven more. Madeline’s 
plain gray dress, fastened closely around throat 
and wrists, was indeed a contrast to the low- 
necked and short-sleeved frock of pink tarltan, 
in which Almeda loved to show off her pure com- 
plexion; and Madeline’s smoothly banded hair, 
with its thick coil at the back of the head, was 

ably less youthful than that which curl- 
ed almost childishly over the neck and shoulders 
of the younger sister. 

“He is the son of papa’s oldest friend, Major 
Haven. We are to show him particular attention 
on account of their friendship.” 

“Well, then, as the first thing to be done, 
were IT you, I would doff that nun-like gear for 
something more earthly. One would take you 
for a Sister of Charity.” 

“For which compliment I should be very 
grateful. But I shall serve as a very good foil 
to your beauty, Almeda; so pray let me wear 
“hodden gray gown’ in peace.” 

“ As you will, Lina; but do you know any- 
thing of this wonderful youth whom papa is go- 
ing to lionize at our dinner party ?” 

“Only that he is Clarence Haven and has 
travelled.” 

“Of course! No young man is at all present- 
able who has not done so.” 

“He is just from Paris, where he has passed 
the summer, having made a tour of Europe—not 
in the brief number of days and weeks in which 
modern tourists usually take—but he has taken 
up a residence of some months in several of the 
principal cities, and has studied their peculiarities 
with an interest that must have resulted in some 
definite knowledge.” 

“« Handsome ?” 

“ Papa says he is not—but then one gentleman 
never judges rightly of another.” 

“Fie, Madeline! that should have been my 
speech. Is the great Clarence very intellectual ?”” 

“Very. He wrote letters from abroad to the 
‘New World.’ ” 

“Don’t be satirical, Lina. That is my prov- 
ince too. If you steal all my ammunition, what 
shall Ido? I cannot ape your nunlike qualities, 
you know, and of course, shall be all ashore.” 

“ Certainly not. I willingly resign all hope of 
conquest, in your favor. You may introduce me 
as your maiden aunt, if you choose.” 

The young ladies retired to their chambers, 
from which they were summoned by the dinner 
bell. In the hall, their father introduced Clarence 
Haven, a tall gentleman with a profusion of 
beard nearly covering his face and descending far 
below the usual length of such appendages. 
There were a pair of fine eyes to be seen, a white 
brow half shaded by dark hair, a straight, well 
formed nose, and the upper part of a bronzed 
cheek. This was all. The eyes were magniti- 
cent and did much more talking than the mouth, 
which seldom opened, but when it did, it exhibited 
rows of ivory that seemed incorruptible. 

By Colonel Howard's request, he led in Miss 
Almeda; Madeline having the arm of a gentle- 
man apparently as old as her father, but a strang- 
er too distinguished not to take the precedence of 
younger men; while Colonel Howard himself 
escorted the wife of this honored guest. 

Something in Clarence Haven’s manner kept 
back the usual brilliant sallies of the younger 
Miss Howard, making her appear grand and 
stiff, She did not do herself common justice, in 
fact. Madeliney on the contrary, was drawn out 
of her natural reserve by the social geniality of 
her partner, Mr. Courtland, and was uncommon- 
ly brilliant’ She had exchanged her gray dress, 
at her father’s earnest request, almost command, 
for arich dark blue silk; of which Almeda wore 
the duplicate. Every one knows the effect ot 
two dresses alike, worn by sisters of opposite 
complexion. One inevitably suffers by compar- 
ison with the other. In this ease, it was Almeda 
who suffered. Even her exuberance of ornament, 
opposed to Madeline's plain gold cross and brace- 
lets, did not lessen the difference. Madeline’s 
full, womanly beauty was far more conspicuous 
to-day than Almeda’s girlish loveliness which 
was obscured by her unwonted garb. Then she 
had fretted not a little at her father’s command, 
and did not look so amiable as she usually did; 
so that, on this day, at least, Almeda’s star was 
not in the ascendant. 

Clarence Haven paid her all the attention nec- 
but he could not h 








essary; elp being attracted to 
the sister who aat on hisother hand. The cheery, 
animated tones in which she replied to the pleas- 
Courtland, his ear, and 
although he did not attempt to join inthe conver- 
sation, his eyes betrayed his interest. 

This was Clarence Haven’s first introdaction 
to the family of his father’s friend; and he fol- 
lowed it up by frequent visits, and finally, at 
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Madeline?” asked a pretty,’ 
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Colonel Howard's earnest and heartfelt invitation, 
by spending the entire winter at his beautiful 
villa, 


young ladies, that dissipated the fears they had 
entertained respecting his constant presence be- 
ing irksome or constrained. He adapted himself 
admirably to their habits—spent his mornings 
in the library wich their father, and only appear- 
ed in the drawing room at such hours as they re- 
ceived others. But his after-dinner hours were 
devoted to their amusement. Riding or driving, 
sailing or walking in five weather, and music or 
games when it was rainy, took up the time be- 
tween dinner and tea; and the result was—not 
what might have been reasonably expected, but 
a genuine brother and sister attachment with 
both. 

The colonel was astonished. He had fairly 
counted upon Clarence Haven becoming his son- 
in-law ; and this hope naturally pointed to Al- 
meda as the medium of this relationship. Some- 
how Colonel! Howard seemed to think that Mad- 
eline would never marry, but would stay with 
him. During his long stay, Almeda had one or 
two flirtations that promised to end seriously; 
but were soon broken up. She gave no evidence 
of commencing one with Clarence. He gave 
her no chance; for he never saw either of the 
sisters alone. Had he wished to compare them 
with each other, be had a grand opportunity ; 
and in their true lights too; for the nun had re- 
sumed her hodden gray and Almeda her rain- 
bow hues. 

The winter ended and so did Mr. Haven’s 
visit; and the colonel promised to return it with 
his daughters. They parted as friends part who 








have passed p hours tog , but nothing 
more, 
What then, was Madeline’s ish 


three weeks after his departure, to receive a let- 
ter from him, declaring his love for her! Almeda 
was sitting with her when she received it, 
and the bright, eloquent blood told her that 
something extraordinary was in the letter over 
which Madeline bent, with her hand pressed on 
her heart as if to still its tumultuous beatings. 

“My dear nun!” as Almeda often called her, 
“what is it! I never saw you so moved before. 
Shall I call papa?” 

No answer came. When Almeda looked up, 
the nun had vanished. Madeline went to her 
room with a strange conflict at her heart. She 
had missed Clarence very much. There was a 
painful void in the house which no chance visitor 
could fill. It was as if she had lost a dear broth- 
er. And it was very painful to think he would 
never again be domesticated in their narrow cir- 
cle. So, like a good and dutiful daughter, she 
carried the letter to her father, who was reading 
one from the same writer. He looked up with a 
strange expression. 

“Why did not Almeda come herself?” he 
asked. 

Madeline was confused and, for a moment, 
she hardly understood his mistake. Then she 
comprehended it, when she glanced over the let- 
ter which he placed in her hand. No baptismal 
name written. It was only “Miss Howard” 
and “ your daughter.” 

“Poor papa!” she said, playfully. “I am 
sorry to disappoint you, if you really wish it to 
be my sister.” She placed the envelope before 
his eyes. Until then, he had not suspected. 

“Madeline—is it Madeline whom Clarence 
wishes to take from me?” 

“Twill not go from you, father, unless you 
are perfectly willing. Indeed, this is as surpris- 
ing to me as to you; and I have not had time to 
think what I shall do. I almost wish,” she added 
musingly, ‘that it had been Almeda, if any one 
would have been happier to have it so.”’ 

Clarence wrote, in extenuation of his sudden 
proposal, made after the whole winter had passed 
without any manifestation of love toward her, 
that, while with them, he had not been able to 
separate the two in his mind. He had resolved to 
try absence as the test. Alone, and at a distance, 
he had no difficulty in deciding which was dearer. 
He almost trembled lest this candid avowal 
should injure his cause, but he left it in her hands. 
Should she reject him, he should return to Paris 
within a week—and if he could persuade his pa- 
rents to accompany him, he should never come 
back. Should she accept, life would be too 
short to prove his true and constant affection, 
which, if slow to reveal itself, would be steadfast 
and enduring. 

Long were father and daughter closeted to- 
gether. In those hours of kindly, confidential 
intercourse, Colonel Howard learned his daugh- 
ter’s heart thoroughly. She had not dreamed of 
loving Clarence until she knew that he wished 
her to bestow her affections upon him—but now 
she was fully awakened to her prospects of hap- 
piness. All her dreams now were rose-hued, 
and she pressed the beloved letter to her heart as 
if she feared that the dreams would dissolve into 
air. 

Her straight-forward confession reconciled Col- 
onel Howard to allowing Clarence to choose his 
own way of being happy, and he cheerfully pen- 
ned a brief note to him, assuring him of his en- 
tire satisfaction in welcoming him as a son. 

Madeline’s letter was longer. She wrote it in 
her father’s room, while he was writing his own; 
and before either was sent away, Almeda came 
rushing with herusual impetuosity into the room. 
The letters, with their superscription, caught her 
eye. ** Madeline writing to Clarence!” was her 
first exclamation. She turned the letter. It was 
sealed with Madeline’s seal—a sunflower turning 
toward the sun—the first time she had used it. 

“Have I no letter? This is strange!” but 
ere she spoke, Madeline had vanished from the 
room, and her father was explaining to her stun- 
ned and bewildered sense what had happened. 
She made no reply, but when her futher begged 
her to go and congratulate her sister, she put her 
hands to her head and ran from the room. He 
tried to follow, but she waved him wildly away, 
and he saw her no more until tea time, when she 

had composed herself to a quiet demeanor, what- 
ever might be the inward storm. 

There was no time to attend to her state; for 
Colonel Howard was stricken down sudden ly, 








at the tea table, with apoplexy. While replying 


Clarence had a brotherly way towards the | 





| to Madeline’s question if he would partake of 


| 


some delicacy which she had herself prepared, 
he suddenly stopped short in the first attempt to 
articulate, and Madeline, who noticed the purple 
flush rising to his brow, had scarcely time to 
avert his falling heavily upon the floor. 
Towards midnight he revived and spoke. 


| “Send for him” were his words, and as there 


was no doubt who was meant, his daughter wrote 
a hurried line to Clarence by a special messenger. 
There were sixty miles of travel to be performed 
before he could reach her, and, long before that 


| Was accomplished, the second stroke had done 
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its work upon the kindly-hearted old man. The 
girls were orphans now. 

Five weeks had passed, in which Clarence and 
his father had been constantly with the bereaved 
sisters. Everything was arranged, and Made- 
line had consented to become the wife of Clarence 
when her term of wearing mourning should ex- 
pire. Her grief for her father, though deep and 
sincere, was sottened by the tenderness of her 
lover; but Almeda’s sorrow admitted of no con- 
solation. 

The unhappy girl had admitted to her breast 
@ sentiment of jealousy. Simulating utter in- 
difference to Clarence Haven, save as a friend, 
she had yet harbored the most intense passion 
for him, almost from the day in which she first 
saw him. Pride, and an angry feeling that he 
had not been at once smitten with her at first, had 
kept her up, and allowed her to flirt with others, 
but the passion was inextinguishable. When 
she learned the story from her father, her whole 
being reeled beneath the shock. Her only con- 
solation had been that, if he did not like herself, 
neither did he turn from her to Madeli 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


C. D., Chicago.—The bird, called popularly the ‘‘ honey- 
guide,” is a native of Africa, The natives of that coun- 
try understand the note of this bint so well, that they 
never refuse the invitation to follow it, in the full con- 
vietion that it will bring them toa hive well stored with 
wax and honey It is considered a point of honor to 
leave a portion of the spoil for the original finder, asa 
reward for its instinctive sagacity 

“INVALID. * Packing,” 

establishments, is performed in the following manver 

A wet sheet being laid on a feather bed, the patient is 

covered with another wet sheet and another feather 

bed. This process produces great heat, opening every 
pore of the body, and in this state the patient is often 
plunged into cold water 

E. H.—The order of the Knights of St. John of Jeru- 
sulem was, in the origin, a charitable institution for 
the reception of sick persons. Its members were at 
first called Hospitallers. Afterwards they assumed @ 
military character, and took the name of knights 

M. C.—In England a peer can take bis seat in parliament 
at the age of twenty one. 

Inquinek —The Acton (Canada) copper mines, recently 
sold for $500,000, were found and opened one sear ago, 
by Mr. Lewis Sleeper, a schoolmaster, who bad no other 
capital than his knowledge of geology. He received 
$200,000 of the purchase money. 

J. R., Montreal, Canada,—The hotels kept by Col. Paran 
Stevens are, the Fifth Avenue Hotel, New York, the 
Continental Hotel, Philadelphia. the Revere House and 

the Tremont House, Boston, the Battle louse, Mobile, 
and the Point Clear House, Alabama. 

A. B., Portland, Me.—Crimioals are frequently employed 
in Spain in the mines which supply sulpburet of mer- 
pend but on occupation is extremely unheulthy, and 

to such terrible maladies as to render life a 

_ Itis stated that the noxious vapors in the 


F 


arden. 





His presence—his evident love for her sister 
and his brotherly attentions to herself almost 
drove her distracted, but she did not betray her- 
self, and her anguish passed for another senti- 
ment—that of grief for her father’s death. But 
she became unjust and unkind to Madeline, and 
now, for the first time, there was an embittered 
feeling between them; for Madeline could not 
understand why Almeda should treat her so 
strangely. Clarence too, observed it, and only 
delicacy prevented him from speaking of it to 
her. 

It is a year since Colonel Howard died. Mad- 
eline is pleading for a few more months before 
she lays aside the outward sign of that grief of 
which she still retains the inward mark. 

But Almeda declared her intention of wearing 
it always; and would not be persuaded to give 
it up, even for the wedding night. Still they 
would not believe that she would not sacrifice 
this feeling to their wists, So, true to her 
decl , She apy d in the room in her cus- 
tomary black dress; flitted in and out with a 
mournfal look, and finally disappeared. In vain 
Madeline urged and entreated her to return. 
Nothing would induce her to be present ; and her 
sister resolutely put (off her marriage, against the 
earnest remonstrance of Clarence. 

It was now perfectly evident that Almeda’s 
mind was disordered. She treated Madeline with 
alternate anger and tenderness ; sometimes raving 
at her for implied treachery and falsehood, and 
then bestowing upon her more than her former 
sisterly affection. 

One morning, the sisters went out together to 
visit the grave of their tather. Madeline hoped 
that this spot would revive more tender sentiments 
than Almeda had shown for the last week. They 
returned by the side of a small river upon whose 
tiny green banks they stopped to rest. The calm 
beauty of the day failed to soothe the perturbed 
spirit of Almeda. She violently accused her sis- 
ter of wiling away the only heart that she ever 
coveted; anc when Madeline replied, her gentle 
tones seemed only to lash the girl’s feelings into 
fury. Unable to appease her, Madeline rose to 
go home; and as she stood, adjusting her shawl 
about her neck, Almeda pushed her into the 
water and turned away without a look at her ter- 
rible work. 

Struck by a strange appearance upon Almeda’s 
face when she left home, a neighbor, who had 
long believed her insane, had followed the sisters 
at a little distance and watched, unseen, the 
changes that came over her. He was not far off, 
when the deed was done, and to rescue the 
drowning girl, was an easy task. He bore her 
to the first house, where she received the best at- 
tention, and as soon as he ascertained her safety, 
he started in quest of Clarence. 

Almeda had gone directly home and locked 
herself in her own room, obstinately refusing ad- 
mittance to all. 

Clarence, alarmed and agitated beyond mea- 
sure, insisted on marrying Madeline as soon as 
she should recover frem the effects of her invol- 
untary bath. She no longer refused—feeling the 
necessity of the constant presence of some one 
in the house, while her sister remained. 

Impressed with the idea that she had murder- 
ed her sister, Almeda at length came forth from 
her chamber. Her first glance was upon the 
white robes in which Madeline had been wedded 
that very morning, the second after the fright- 
ful scene which had threatened her life. The 
sight chained her to the spot; and in a moment, 
she had burst into a passion of tears. The long 
pent-up powers of her soul seemed to dissolve in- 
to this gentle rain, and with it, the reason so long 
obscured, again shone forth. She knelt at her 
sister's feet and implored pardon for her way- 
wardness ; although the event so recently tran- 
sacted seemed to have faded from her mind ; nor 
did she ever allude to it. 





—_——— 


Madeline’s children—three beautiful and in- 


teresting boys—are tended constantly and ten- 


derly by a pale woman in black, whose sweet, | 


spiritual face tells of suffering past, 
of inward and enduring peace. 


but still more 
To Clarence, 
she is ever kind and gentle—but to Madeline 
herself, is the full tide of affection given. She 
dreads to leave her fora moment; hanging fond- 
Iv and affectionately over her, 
most to worship the very ground on which she 
treads. 





Shallow brooks and shallow old men and wo- 
men pass their whole time in babbling. 


and seeming al- | 


< districts of these mines are so injurious to 
life and po deme that neither cattle, fruit, or grain 
ever prosper 

. B—The punishment of death by the hurdle, as in- 

flicted by the Romans, was as foliows:—The criminal 
was laid at full length in shallow water under a hurdle, 
upon which stones were heaped till he was drowned. 

Purm.—The severe tasks imposed upon the natives of 
India lead them to the employment of fatal artificial 
stimuli—such as opium, hashvesh,ete. Ltenables them 
to undergo continued exertion and to perform journeys 
of almost incredible length. Provided only with a small 
piece of opium, a bag of rice, aud a jar for the purpose 
of obtaining water from the wells, these poor men carry 
letters and messages across trackless deserts, and en- 
dure hardships which vo ordinary human strength 
could sustain. 

** GeORGIANA,”’ Melrose.—Moore wrote his Lalla Rookh 
in a cottage in the midst of the most romantic scenery 
of Derbyshire, Engiand. 





RELICS OF THE PAST. 

The visit to our city of the sole surviving rev- 
olutionary soldier of the battle of Bunker Hill, 
that defeat which was a victory, has tended to 
brighten and render tangible the impressions we 
derive from the page of history. It is much for 
the present generation to be able to look on the 
face and form of one of that heroic band, who 
took upon their shoulders, eighty-five years ago, 
the burthen of a world’s hope. Patriotism was 
then no cheap and easy task. It did not involve 
a few empty speeches, the sacrifice of a few 
hours, the contribution of a few dollars. It in- 
volved the peril of life, of home, of all that man 
holds dear and precious. The country was poor, 
then, and the burthen of the strife fell upon poor 
men. Every man who enlisted in the revolu- 
tionary ranks marched to the field with a halter 
| round his neck. If the struggle failed, the gal- 
lows or the shame of royal clemency awaited 
each actor. Washington would have been only 
the chiefest of rebels. And to many, probably 
to most, the cause must have appeared almost 
hopeless. But they staked their lives, fortunes 
and happiness fearlessly and freely. There were 
few desertions from the ranks of the American 
army, and those did not generally imply an aban- 
donment of the cause, but an inability to with- 
stand that yearning homesickness, the influence 
of which is potent over the strongest heart. 
There was only one traitor of note during the 
whole period of the revolutionary struggle, The 
women of the revolution did their large part in 
the glorious strife. They sent forth husbands, 
sons, brothers, to the battle-tield. They struggled 
at home with poverty, suspense for the fate of the 
living, grief for the “ unreturning brave.” God 
knows how much bitterer their trials were than 
those who were sustained by the thirst for battle, 
the sacred fire of active patriotism. It is safe to 
say that but for the women of the revolution it 
could not have been successfully carried through. 

Of the soldiers of those heroic days the num- 
ber yet spared to us only equals the number of 
years that have elapsed since the date of the great 
battle at Charlestown. It is well for us to pay 
all honor to these veterans; to smooth the nar- 
row pathway that yet lies between them and their 
last homes. This is work for individuals. The 
government allowance is a meagre pittance, 
barely sufficient to support life in the 
localities —utterly inadequate to furnish them 
comforts and little luxuries which are in fact 
necessaries to the aged. We do not speak of the 
case of Mr. Farnham, for he is surrounded by 
kind friends and relatives; but there must be 
cases of privation among the survivors of the 
revolution. Among them, perhaps, there are 
men whom no consideration would induce to 


cheapest 





accept any aid from the hand of strangers, no 
matter how kindly and delicately profiered. We 
ourselves knew a revolutionary veteran of this 
stamp. To his dying day he labored on @ farm, 


Simon STEINBERG was 
man, but his heart was as 


sion he was entitled to 
a humble, illiterate 

chivalrous as ever beat in the bosom of a plumed 
paladin. He fought for his country, not for tame 
or money, and he was aman of peace, though 
i by the God of 


favored by 
Light lie the earth on the remains of 


he shed blood in a cause 
battles. 
simple, high-hearted old man ! 


this brave, heroic, 
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But at least we can pay those honors to these 
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past 


that we shall have the of paying this 





tribute to worth and valor. Soon will the grave 


clase over the last of these benefactors. But as 


each is laid to his re 
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THE MONTH OF OCTOBER 





October was the exghth month of Romualnus’s 
year, as the name implies, being derived from 
Ueto, eight, and tmfer, a shower of rains bat in 
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of the calendar as at 

The Senate of Rome gave this 
of Faustinus, in compliment to 
Faustina, the wife of the Emperor Antoninas ; 
and Domitian called it after himself; 
of all attempts to alter the name, it has con 
tinued to preserve the one origindly given it by 
the old Romans. The namber of its days in the 
time of Romulus was the same as at present 
Nama Pompilius reduced them to twenty-nine 
but Julius and Augustus Cwsar added cach one 
day, so that the original number of days was re- 
stored, and has not been altered since. Among 
the Saxons this month was called Wyn Monuth, 
or wine month, wyn signifying wine. 


the present time 
month the name 


batin spite 


Among the historical events occurring in this 
month it will be remembered that on the 17th of 
October, 1777, Burgoyne, finding himself sur- 
rounded, and despairing of receiving reintorce- 
ments, surrendered his army to General Gates, 
who had shortly before been appointed to the 
command of the northern division, whereby the 
American army came into possession of a tine 
train of brass artillery, 5000 muskets, and im- 
mense quantities of other munitions of war. 
On the 29th of October, 1618, Sir Walter 
Raleigh, unjustly accused of high treason, was 
beheaded. 

The 3ist, “ All Hallow Even,” or “ Hallow 
E’en,” is the great church festival of the month, 
and is the vigil of All Saints’ Day. Many curi- 
ous customs are connected with this day. Burns 
informs us, in a note to his poem on “ Hallow 

Sen,” that “the first ceremony of the festival is 
pulling each a stock or plant of kail. They must 
go out, hand-in-hand, with eyes shut, and pull 
the first they meet with; it being big or lite, 
straight or crooked, is prophetic of the size and 
shape of the grand object of all their spells—the 
husband or wite. If any yird, or earth, stick to 
the root, that is focher, fortune ; and the taste of 
the custoc, that is, the heart of the stem, is indi- 
cative of the natural temper or disposition. 
Lastly, the stems, or, to give them their ordinary 
appellation, the runts, are placed somewhere 
above the head of the door; and the Christian 
names of the people whom chance brings into 
the house are, according to the priority of plac- 
ing the runts, the names in question.” In Ire- 
land there are many curious observances of this 
anniversary, differing from the Scotch, but sim- 
ilar in purpose. 

Sir Christopher Wren, the architect of St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, London, was born on the 20th 
of October, 1632. His mathematical genius was 
so early developed that at the age of fifteen, he 
wrote “ A New System of Spherical Trigonom- 
etry.” Besides St. Paul's, he built Chelsea and 
Greenwich hospitals, various public edifices, aud 
about sixty churches, He died in 1723. 
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AGAIN IN HOT WATER. 

Mr. Cox, the unfortunate steward of the Great 
Eastern, recently had quite a serious trouble with 
the sailors of that vessel. On the return of the 
ship to England they were kept waiting several 
days for their pay, and the building where Mr. 
Cox was acting as paymaster, was, according to 
a correspondent of the Hartford Times, besieged 
by several hundred men cl for their 
rights. Mr. Bold, another paymaster, tried to 
reason with them, but was received with sucl re- 
marks as, “ Where is the two hundred dollars 
you owe the chap for getting ice from Balti- 
more?” “Pay your honest debts ;” “Don’t 
cheat poor sailors,” etc, At last the men were 
paid, and Mr. Cox relieved from fears of person- 
al violence, which at one time the threatening 
actions of the angry sailors justified. 


——— + eee 








Cats in ALpany.—A young lady in Albany 
was recently arrested by a neighbor and charged 
with cutting off the ears of a favorite cat, but 
was discharged for want cf evidence. One wit- 
hess testified to there being from thirty to forty 
cats in one block. Another witness testified to 
a large number of cats in the vicinity of his 
house, but he declined stating what they num- 
bered. He thought, however, that they would 
average five cats to every house. ‘ 





Tue Vatve or Corw.—It has been well 
said, that a single year's crop of corn is worth 
more than all the gold of California. In addi- 
tion to its other uses, it is now found that it pro- 
duces a clear jluid, that burns without odor, with- 
out smoke, and is inexpensive, affording a good 





| supposed it would always continue to be. > 


| 159,101. 


| 

has been sold for a saddle 
the owner of which treated him as one of the | 
family, but refused to draw a dollar of the pen- | 


let the faneral knell, the | 


light in an ordinary kerosene lamp for half a 
cent an hour. The corn~il is as clear and color- 
less as water. 
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Tur Fortunes or a Towx.— Xenia was 
the largest town in Ohio, in 1802, and every one 
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it has a popnlation of 5758, and Cincinnati has 


Since that time, 
which could not now 


a lot in the latter city 


be bought for $100,000, 
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Fatan Accipest.—William Pearson, a lad 

Pee ‘ . 
killed in Newark, N. J., the other day, fourteen 

" | as lowerir cs 
years old, was lowering a bag of rage from a 
warehouse, and leaning too far out, fell some 
Mp _ ‘ 
thirty feet to the sidewalk, and only lived some 
fifteen minutes, 

_——-——- - pes-e _ 

Tue Use or Historr — People may say 
what they please of the practical utility : 
tory, an intimate aeyjuaintance with ire 
preservative from being deluded into he by 
many an wris fatuus . 

cumniineeemneion + ees —— 

Movaco.—The emall Itali of 
M naco has heen finally To 
tection of France, bat fo th 
treaty will not be published at present 
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Revivan tx Wares.—As the fruit of the re 
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THE INDIAN SUMMER. 
We always look forward to this season of the 


| 
| 
| 


year with pleasurable anticipation, and are never | 


disappointed when it comes with its autumnal 
flood of glory and brightness. Midway between 
the storms of September and the piercing blasts 
of winter, following the first keen visitations of 


frost, it has the same inspiring effect on the mind | 


that the discovery of a green oasis produces on 


the traveller who is midway through an Arabian | 


desert. It comes in the season of decay, but it 
decorates the dying year with garlands brighter 
and gayer than those which festoon the brow of 
the summer itself. As if by magic, the wailing 
winds are hushed at its approach, and a silence 
settles over universal nature. A golden veil 
shrouds every object in the landscape, without 


array of prismatic colors that clothe hill and 
dale, forest and garden-patch. The still pools 
and quiet streams gleaming in the woodlands, 
reflect every hue that the rainbow ever wears, 
intensified to a metallic or gemlike brilliancy. 
We have gazed down into some of these little 
nooks of water, when the sun was blazing on the 
foliage they reflected, till it seemed as if we 
were looking into the entrance of Aladdin’s cave 
when his lamp first flashed upon the diamonds 
and rubies and emeralds and sapphires and 
amethysts, that were piled up in bewildering 
magnificence at his feet. What magic is there 
in the grand old woods at this season! The 
hickory is a pyramid of gold; the maple, a pile 
of blended gold and fire ; while the leaves of the 
oak look as if freshly dipped in the crimson tide 
of a Magenta, a Solferino, or a Waterloo. 
Mingled with these, and bringing out the full 
force of the rich colors by contrast, stand the 
solemn cedars, the emerald spruces, and the 
dark green hemlocks ; while between the rugged 
trunks of the aged trees shoot up the slender sil- 
ver shafts of the young and graceful birches. 

A group of gentlemen clad in the black gar- 
ments which modern bad taste has absurdly 
adopted, seems singularly out of place in a 
wood path during the Indian summer. We 
always wish for a bevy of the warriors of old, 
with their tawny skins and high-colored feathers, 
and bead trappings and glancing arms and re- 
splendent war-paint. On these quiet streams, 
under the gorgeous canopy of the forest foliage, 
the light bark canoe should be gliding, the dip- 
ping paddles held by young Indian maidens. 
We sometimes conjure up these long-vanished 
figures, as we sit ina dreamy mood under the 
shadow of some old oak in the autumnal forest. 
Why would not a picnic in Indian costume be a 
grand way of celebrating the Indian summer ? 

With set of sun all this glorious vision disap- 
pears—for it is the property of moonlight sud- 
denly to strip the foliage of its splendid dyes. 
Even under the rays of a full moon, the autumnal 
tints are all merged in a uniform green. But if 
it breaks the peculiar charm of the Indian sum- 
mer, it beguiles our senses with the semblance 
of June, and so keeps up the magic mystery of 
this enchanted and enchanting season of the 
year. 





A MOCK PRINCE. 

Some of the St. Louis wags amused them- 
selves, before the Prince of Wales arrived there, 
by getting up a bogus prince—an individual ex- 
travagantly dressed and ribboned off—with a 


coach and four, bogus Duke of Newcastle, and. 


all the spurious honors. They created an im- 
mense sensation, had the whole population after 
them, and literally set the town wild—a disposi- 
tion being manifested, at one time, to take off the 
horses from the carriage and man it with human 
jackasses. The party luckily got away before 
the sell was discovered, or they might possibly 
have found the rough end of it in a moderate 
lynching from some of the outraged man- 
worshippers. We do not know why the joke 
was not all legitimate enough, however; and it 
is doubtful whether the “pretender” might not 
have made just as good a prince as the real 
personage. 





Broapway, New York.—-A Sunday paper 
says Broadway is assuming its old familiar as- 
pect; the pavement echoes back the assured 
tread of accustomed feet ; visitors with satchels 
and brown paper parcels are in the minority ; and 
instead of short, carefully preserved silk skirts, 
held up from contact with the street by cotton 
gloved hands, we have stylish Arabians, rich 
flounces, and moire antiques en traine, sweeping 
the dust and debris with a cool and dashing 
nonchalance utterly regardless of ¢ 
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CoaLiTion AGAINST Frayce.—A good deal 
is said just now about a European coalition 
against France, but in France no particular un- 
easiness is manifested on the subject. Such a 
coalition is believed to be improbable, because it 
would sooner or later bring up the republican 
element, and this is the particular horror of the 
continental monarchs at all times. * 





Goop Apvice.—Said a distinguished Amer- 








FREAKS OF A MANIAC. 

About a year since, a gentleman in Wisconsin 
became insane, and was sent to the Lunatic 
Asylum in that State. He was a physician of 
superior cultivation and of remarkably prepos- 
sessing appearance, about thirty years old. 
A few weeks ago he escaped, and went to 
Chicago. There he encountered a friend who 
loaned him quite a sum of money, having no 
suspicion of insanity. He supplied himself with 
new and elegant clothing and started for La- 
porte, Indiana, where he remained long enough 
to win the affections of a young and’ wealthy 
widow, and was married to her. During the 
brief courtship, he exhibited no indications of 
lunacy, but shortly after his marriage he com- 


| menced acting in a manner which startled and 
hiding the outlines or disguising the splendid | 


shocked his wife and her friends. Among other 
fancies he believed he was a sheep, and insisted 
upon crawling on his hands and feet, bleating in 
the most absurd manner. He would then fancy 
himself a rattlesnake, and make frantic attempts 
to bite the members of his household. The un- 
happy lady, at length worn out with watching 
him and endeavoring to restore his reason, made 
preparations to send him to the asylum at Indian- 
apolis; but his insanity sharpened his wits, and 
he adroitly escaped. 

He then went to Syracuse, where he actually 
purchased a block of buildings. The papers 
were made out, and he was to call the next day 
with the money. He was to pay an outrageous 
sum for the property, and the parties with whom 
he bargained chuckled vastly. But they saw no 
more of him. The lunatic started westward. 
At Buffalo he bargained for an immense amount 
of corn, to be delivered in New York, and then 
proceeded to Cleveland. There he endeavored 
to negotiate for some real estate, but talked so 
absurdly, that the parties with whom he had in- 
terview refused to treat with him. Meanwhile 
his friends, and particularly his wife in Wiscon- 
sin (for he has a wife and two children in that 
State), were making every effort to ascertain his 
whereabouts. They traced him to Syracuse, and 
from thence to Cleveland, but he had already 
gone from there, and was finally captured at 
Adrian, Michigan. When not in his rabid fits, 
few would discover the unfortunate man’s true 
condition. He would make very absurd prop- 
ositions, and offer exorbitant sums of money for 
property that hit his fancy; but he would do so 
in so candid and captivating a manner, as in 
most cases to disarm suspicion. 





THE NEAPOLITAN BOURBONS. 

The dynasty of Spanish Bourbons, just now 
expelled so ignominiously, has atftlicted the 
southern parts of Italy for more than a hundred 
years. It was in 1735 that the child of Philip, 
first French King of Spain (Louis XIV.’s 
grandson), took by force of arms the Kingdom 
of Naples from the Hapsburg Emperor of Ger- 
many, together with Sicily, which the treaty of 
Utrecht had bestowed on the house of Savoy ; 
but it was not until 1759 that this century of 
miserable tyranny began. The first King Fer- 
dinand, with his consort, the Austrian Caroline, 
“unsexed and filled with direst cruelty” as she 
was, was twice cast out of Naples, and twice 
enabled, by the forces of his allies, to recover it. 
The savage Ferdinand I. was followed in 1825 
by his son, the hypocrite and profligate Francis 
I, and he, in 1830, by the late Ferdinand IL, 
‘whom we remember but too well, and who was 
succeeded last year by the present Francis, last 
King of the Two Sicilies. So that four bad 
sovereigns, in direct descent, with an ominous 
alternation of names of Ferdinand and Francis, 
have inflicted on the fair Italian provinces they 
owned, a dreadful course of maltreatment and 
unmitigated misrule. 








We tt To REMEMBER.—Any persons residing 
in any part of the country, having sheet music, 
magazines, newspapers, or serial works of any 
kind, which they desire to have neatly bound, 
have only to address them to this office, enclos- 
ing directions, and hand the package to the ex- 
press. The works will be bound in the neatest 
manner, and at the lowest rates, and returned in 
one week. Godey’s Magazine, Harper’s New 
Monthly, Harper’s Weekly, Peterson’s Maga- 
zine, Atlantic Monthly, London Illustrated 
News, Punch—in short, all and every serial 
work is bound as above. 





Tue Goop axp Bap.—There is much good- 
ness in the world; although at a superficial 
glance, one is disposed to doubt it What is bad 
is noised about, is echoed back from side to side, 
and newspapers and social circles have much to 
say about it; while what is good goes, at best, 
like sunshine, quietly through the world. 





Deatu py tHE Stac.—In some parts of 
Germany, during the feudal times, an infringe- 


| ment of the forest laws was punished by binding 
| the criminal on the back of a stag, which bounded 


ican statesmen to a debating club of young men: | 


“ Life is a book of which we can have but one | 


edition. 
forever. 


As it is first prepared, it must stand 
Let each day's actions, as they add 
another page to the indestructible volume, be 


such as that we shall be willing to have an | 


assembled world read it.” 





American ARTISTS Paris.—Among 
American painters at the French capital, Dana 
has a fine studio. May, Cranch, Greenough and 
Boughton are in the same building, but a short 


IN 


distance from the Champs Elysees and the Tri- | 


umphal Arch. 





CoypEMNING OvR FELLOws.—It is a prac- 
tice entirely too prevalent in this queer world 


that we inhabit, to condemn the performances of 


others, when we know that the task could not be 
better accomplished by ourselves. 


——e 





Ives THE Scctptor.—This artist has re- 
turned to Rome. He has resided sixteen years 
in It 


finding a permanent residence there. 


uy, and returns with no other idea than of 








| 


through thorny thickets and wild passes till mer- 
ciful Heaven came to the sufferer’s relief. 





A ocsvertep Pucitist pREACHING.—Mr. 
Richard Weaver, a Staffordshire miner, formerly 


| a noted pugilist, known by the name of “ Un- 


daunted Dick,” because he was never beaten, is 
now preaching with great success at the Victoria 
Theatre, London. 





Tue Minie Rirve Bart.—Recent exper- 
iments show that a Minie rifle ball, which will 


shapeless mass in a bag of sand, at 300 vards. 


see 





Great Citres.—There are fifty-seven cities 
in the world which contain from 100,000 to 
200,000 inhabitants, twenty-three from 200,000 
to 500,000, and twelve which contain above 
500 000. 
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A varce AprLe—James Carr, of West 


Waterbury, Massachusetts, has an apple measur- | 


ing fifteen and a half inches in circumference, 
and weighing one pound and four ounces. 





EDITORIAL INKDROPS. 

If Lonis Napoleon turns against Victor Em- 
manuel now his name will be infamous. 

Lady Georgiana Fane has come to this country 
to look after her Canadian property. 

A sale of Japanese goods was lately advertised 
asa sale of Japanese gods. 

It is a misfortune for a man to have a crooked 
nose, for he has to follow it. 


Never give any advice to another which it is | 


dangerous to follow. 

Cubito-digital neuralgia is a very inconvenient 
disorder for literary men. 

The moment you discover that a beauty is a 
fool, or a virago, her charms vanish. 

It is said there is no Spanish romance or com- 
edy without fighting in it. 

Of the eighteen Princes of Wales, eleven have 
lived to reign in England. 

Games of chance, however trifling, always 
prove both expensive and dangerous. 

Vanity Fair has found a new name for Cincin- 
nati— Ham-burg. 

When exempt from real woes never create 
imaginary troubles. 

We hear the late frost damaged the cranberry 
crop at the cape. 

Always bear this in mind—he who does evil, 
invariably meets with evil. 

Milton’s verse is the model of modern poets, 
while his prose is obsolete. 

All our days approach death, and the last of 
all reaches him. 

The new Aquarial and Zoological Gardens, 
Central Court, are truly astonishing. 

The sweetest harmony, says La Bruyere, is 
the voice of her we love. 

Cortesi, of the Italian Opera Troupe, is a 
glorious tragic actress. 

We feel but very little love for him who dares 
love nobody. 

Forrest proves a most attractive card, and 
Nixon, his entrepreneur, is coining money. 

Moliere says a man may be a very worthy 
fellow, and yet write bad verses. 

When last seen John G. Saxe was sporting a 
tremendous military moustache. 

The Emperor and Empress of France have 
been having a good time in ‘Algeria. é 

Garibaldi’s court costume consists of @ red 
shirt and striped jean pantaloons. 

The Post says aeronaats are quarrelsome peo- 
ple, always falling out. 

MARVELS OF THE MICROSCOPE. 

Leuwenhoeck tells us of animated insects seen 
with the microscope, of which twenty-seven 
millions would only be equal to a mite. Insects 
of various kinds are observable in the cavities of 
a common grain of sand. Mould is a forest of 
beautiful trees, with the branches, leaves, flowers 
and fruit fully discernible. Butterflies are fully 
feathered. Hairs are hollow tubes. The surface 
of our bodies is covered with scales like a fish; 
a single grain of sand would cover 150 of these 
scales ; and a single scale covers 500 pores; yet 
through these narrow openings the sweat exudes 
like water through a sieve; how minute then 
mast be its particles! The mite makes five hun- 
dred steps in a second. Each drop of stagnant 
water contains a world of animated beings, 
swimming with as much liberty as whales in the 
sea. Each leaf is a colony of insects grazing on 
it like oxen in a meadow. 








Oniy TOO TRUE.—Hundreds die annually 
from neglected colds and coughs, deeming the 
attack at first of slight consequence, until it be- 
comes fixed upon the system, and the lungs 
evince unmistakable signs of disease. Now the 
first stages of these attacks may be cured and ut- 
terly dispelled by the use of a single bottle of 
Dr. Wistar’s Balsam of Wild Cherry, an article 
that has been long tried and abundantly proved 
in this country. It should be kept in every 
family from Maine to California, to be ready in 
case of need. The genuine has always “I. 
Butts” written upon the wrapper, and may be 
had of all respectable druggists everywhere, in 
town or country. 





A Yankee Trick.—A Yankee captain, in 
1798, being overhauled by a French privateer, 
sent his men into the fore peak, there to feign 
sickness with a fever. The privateer, thinking 
a small force sufficient to control a few sick men, 
sailed after another prize, when the sick men 
jumped on deck, and after a short struggle, bound 
the Frenchmen, brought them into port, and 
lodged them in jail. 





Mcrper sy AN Iprot.—An idiot in Glas- 
gow, named McFaddin, stripped the clothes from 
a child five years old for the purpose of selling 
them, and to silence his cries, then threw the 
little unfortunate into the river, and held him 
under with a pole till life was extinct. All this 
was done in open daylight. 





Tue Yaxskete IN ExGiranp.—The London 
Illustrated Times contains an engraving of 
George F. Train’s street railway car at Birken- 
head, England, the first place of its introduction 
in that country. Itis nearly a fac-simile of those 
used in this country. 
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Porcerats Maxtractures.—The manu- 
facture of porcelain is now being carried on in 
South Carolina; $50,000 worth has been pro- 
duced at Kaolin the past year, and the company 


| are enlarging their works. 
pass through a thick board, or a bag of oakum, | 
ate distance of 500 yards, is flattened into a | 





Fotpine Macuixe.—A folding machine that 


| will fold and pack fifteen hundred printed sheets 
| per hour, casting off bad sheets at the same time, 
is in operation at Washington. 


wee 


Osroxs.—Doctor Danie! Fisher, of Martha's 
Vineyard, has raised this season 305 bushels of 
onions, on two-fifths of an acre, equal to 762 1-2 
bushels to the acre 
—_———- ¢ Be@m & 


Reiiotocs Parers is CaLtrorsia.—There 


are already eleven religious perio published 





| in California. 


OF CUR CTNICN: 





ea 
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Foreign Atems. 





Michelet has nearly ready for the press a new 
volume, L’Enfant. 

The territory ot Banjermassing, in the south 
of Borneo, has been formally incorporated with 
the foreign possessions of Holland 

In London, recently, twenty-two pictures of the 
choicest kind, from the Belvidere collection, were 
sold by auction, and brought the sam of $125,000. 

Four sul-marine cables between Valencia and 
the islands of Ivica, Majorca and Minorca, and 
thence to Barcelona, have been successfully laid 

Victor Emmanuel, according to a recent rumor 
from Italy, is again to be »excommunicated, his 
name being this time specially mentioned in 
the Ball. - 

Tt is alleged that nearly one fifth of the army 
of Garibaldi is composed of Venetians, who are 
in training to work out the redemption of their 
own country. 

Garibaldi has 250 men, “star shots,” armed 
with Colt’s revolver rities. They are said to be 
the very best arms ever made, and cost, delivered 
in Sicily, about $40 each. 

Of the two young ministers on trial who were 
stricken from the list of the English Weslerve: 
Conference, one incurred that penalty by jilting 
the lady to whom he had been engaged. 

The American missionaries who lately visited 
the Chinese Camp at Loo Choo, repert that the 
tents were made of Massachusetts drills, and bore 
the stamp of the manufacturer still upon them. 

Pieces of hemp rope which have been fished 
up from the wreck of the Royal George, at Spit- 
head, after a century of submergence, have been 
found perfectly sound, and they are said to have 
actually retained the smell of the tar. 

Hungary is just now full of intellectual fo- 
mentation, the precursor of political changes. 
New periodicals and associations are daily estab- 
lished in Pesth. Beranger’s poems have just 
been translated by Jelasche, a Hungarian. A 
Hungarian version of Goethe’s Faust is an- 
nounced for representation in Pesih. 

The lantern of the North Foreland Light- 
house, in England, has been lighted by the elee- 
tric light for the last six months. The electricity 
is obtained by magnetism, there being two sets of 
helices and three wheels of magnets, which are 
driven by a two-horse power engine. The light 
is visible from the coast of France, and has net 
once failed of doing its duty during the six months. 





Dewdrops of Wisdom, 


If laughter is the daylight of the soul, a smile 
is the twilight. 

Love in misfortune, like a diamond in the 
twilight, sparkles the more. 

Beauty is the weapon with which many wo- 
men commit suicide. 

A promise is a just debt, which you must take 
care to pay, for honor and honesty are the 
security. 

Talk of fame and romance—all the glory and 
adventure in the world are not worth one hour 
of domestic bliss. 

The most frequent cause of celibacy among 
women, is their being neither rich nor poor 
enough to get married. 

Cunning is only the mimic of discretion, and 
may pass upon weak men just as pertness is 
often mistaken for wit, and gravity for wisdom. 

Good faith is the richest exchequer of govern- 
ments ; for the more it is drawn upon, the firmer 
it is, and its resources increase with its payments. 

The “olden everlasting chain,” described by 
Homer as reaching from heaven to earth, and 
embracing the whole moral world, was no fable. 
That chain is love. 

Platarch said of weak men put in great 
places, “that they were the little statues set on 
great bases, made to appear the less by their 
advancement.” 

Decision and promptitude, even though some- 
times a man may err for want of due deliberation, 
will, in the long run, more often conduct to suc- 
cess, than aslow judgment that comes too late. 

A strong wiil deals with the hard facts of life 
asa sculptor with his marbles—making them 
yield to his purposes, and conquering their stub- 

sornness by a greater stubbornness of his own. 

Tt has often been truly remarked that in sick- 
ness there is no hand like a woman’s hand—no 
heart like a woman’s heart—no eye so untiring 
—no hope so fervent. Woman by a sick man's 
couch is divinity impersonated. 

In beginning the world, says Bulwer if you 
don’t wish to get chafed at every turn, 161d your 
pride carefully, putit under lock and key, and 
only let it out to air on grand occasions. Pri. 
is a garment, all stiff brocade outside, all grating 
sackcloth on the side next to the skin. Even 
kings don’t wear the dalmatica except at cor- 
onation. 








Yoker’s Budget. 


The press most popular with printers—a press 
of business. 

A lady’s home dress ought to last along while. 
She never wears it out. 

Why is the world like a piano? 
cause f is tull of sharps and flats. 

When is the sun like a Turkish jail ? 
When it’s uprisen (a prison) in the East. 

Why is an Englishman like nincteen shillings t 
Ans.—Because he is under a sovereign. 

A good action is never thrown away. That is 
the reason, no doubt, why we find s» tew of them. 

Life is like acertain kind of boat-race—suc- 
cess depends entirely upon the sculls. 

Although Lynn provides a great many ladies’ 
boots and shoes, all the brogue-Anns come from 
Ireland. 

Why can you never expect a tish-monger to 
he liberal or generous. Ans.—Because his bus- 
iness makes him sell fish (seltish). 





Aia.—ide- 


Ans.— 


What trees are those which, when fire is ap- 
plied to them, are exactly what they were before ? 
Ashes. 

Ladies, if your husbands are obstinately deaf 
when you are talking to them, try a little palm-oil 
upon their ears. 

Why are all games of chess of equal dura- 
tion! Because it takes just four knights to play 
every game. 





A total abstainer may said to be at 
well supplied ; while the toper, on the 
“ lets well alone.” 


all times 
contrary, 


“ Pray, madam, why did you name 
hen Mecduff ?” 
lay on.” 


your old 
“ Because, sir, I want her to 


Take away my first letter, take away my sec- 
ond letter, take away all my letters, and [ am 





stillthe same. The postman. 
If a flock of geese «ee one of n 
drink, they wil nnk two. M 





geese of themselves 









An artist paintel a cannon so the 
her day, that when he finishe it 
ut off. Sorry to say it was taken by the 

sheriff. 
lated of Ponesin that being shown a 


person of rank. he remarked 





ttle poverty, sir, t> make y 


{ painter. 





| less an artist thay, a soldier. 














uill and Scissors, 


The Prince of Wales, one day while in Can 
ada, gave an audience to a poor woman hat 
been a nurse in the rowal family He reevg H 
her at once and conversed very kondly with her 


The simple woman said she had written to the 


queen for assistance, directing her letter, as 
turned out on in vy, “To Queen Vietora 
The prince explained to her how to dire t 





letter, and promised to see that it was placed in 
the queen's hands 

The improvement of the Savannah River, un 
der the war department, has been steadily pro 
gressing during the past summer months hree 
cuts of SU feet each m width have been perfected 
through the mud flats, 7 miles below the city 
giving « depth of 20 feet of water at fall ude 
A fourth cat will increase the width to 120 feet 

When a rich man commits suicide in Havana 
his relatives charye somehody with murdering 
him, so that his property may not be confiscated 
tothe crown. A young gentleman of fortune 
recently shot himself with a revolver, and the 


| “rege of the house has been charged with killing 


im and committed to prison 

It is related of a man travelling in Treland, to 
circulate counterfeit money, that stopping at a 
pessant'a house for the night, he was so moved 
by the poor man's fervor at tamily wayer, that 
he destroved all his spurious coin in the presence 
ot his host, and announced his intention to lead 
an honest life. 

A petritied tish, over sixteen feet in length, 
and very pertectly preserved, its scales and fius 
being distinctly marked, has been taken from the 
coal mine at Blue Mound, Kansas, Its species 
has not been determined, but it is much arger 
than any fish now found in the Kansas rivers. 

Cialdini, the Italian general, is said to be no 
i It is reported that 
he has heen a long time a welcome guest in the 
salons of Americans sojourning in Italy; among 
not the least of whom, Charlotte Cushman may 
be named. 

In man, the temperatare of the blood is-0s 
degrees ; in sheep, 102 degrees; in ducks, 107 
degrees. During the chills of ague the heat of 
man’s blood fails to 96 and 94 degrees, while at 
the height of fever it rises to 102, and even to 
105 degrees. 

H. H. Sisson, of Harwich, @ livery stable 
keeper, lost all his horses by fire a short time 
since, and the other hack drivers in the vicinity 
have presented him with six horses and other 
articles to start him again in business, 

Mr. James Parker went as conductor on the 
first trip over the Western Railroad from Boston 
to Springtield in 1839, and has been employed 
on the road in the same capacity ever since. He 
has travelled in all 1,280,000 miles. 

A machine called the centrifagal gun is on ex- 
hibition at Columbus, Ohio, which will throw 
500 balls a minute without the aid of powder or 
cap, by merely turning a crank like that of a 
cottee mill. 

The prairie stone, existing in large quantities 
just back of Chicago, will make gas as well and 
as freely as the best coal, yielding 50 per cent. of 
pure saltpetre, and a residue of good lime. 


It is proposed to erect 400 goa drinking- 
fountains (the water to be filtered) in London, to 
counterbalance the 10,000 places for the sale of 
intoxicating drinks. 

A russet and a spice apple tree stand side by 
side in Huntington, L. L, and on the latter are 
twenty or thirty apples, one half of which are 
spice, and the other half russet. 

On the great Santa Fe road, through New 
Mexico, there have been employed this year 
2170 wagons and 5984 men, the freight carried 
weighing 6000 tons. 

An Irishman out West threw a quantity of 
powder upon some green wood to facilitate its 
barning, and was blown to pieces. Verdict, 
“ Died for want of common sense !’’ 

The most ancient lock, of whese form and 
construction there is any certain kuowledge, is 
the Egypnan, which has been in use upwards of 
four thousand years 

Miss Dix, the well-known philanthropist, is 
visiting the jails and hospitals of Michigan. 
She finds some of them in bad condition. 

All the toothpicks do not come from Chili, as 
was recently stated. The greater partion are 
made in Portugal and Madeira. 

Deborah, from the Hebrew, means a bee; 
Rachel, a sheep; Sarah, a princess; and Han- 
nah, the gracious. 

One halfpenny a day will buy food in China 
suflicient to enable a man to “ live comfortably,” 

As a general rule, a fashionable beau, like a 
bow in the sky, can’t make both ends meet. 

The horse was originally a native of the 
deserts of Tartary. 











Plarriages. 


In this city, by Kev. Mr. Dawes, Mr. Barnard Capen to 
Birt Emma Isadora Fletcher 
y Rev. Mr. Nicholson, Mr. Leonard L. Hodges, of Bir- 
mingham, England, to Miss A. Maria Henshaw 
By Rev. Mr. Collyer, Mr. Daniel Downes to Mise Mary 
L. Nickerson 
v. Dr. Randall, De. Henry Jordan to Mra. Harriet 








mmings 

by Kev. Mr. Miner, Mr Albert G. C. Haynes to Misa 
Mary J. Morgan 

At Dorchester, by Rev. Mr. Means, Mr. Kdward Spau 
ding to Miss Louise ID). Miller 

At South Mallen, by Kev Mr. Angier, Mr Charles F 
Colburn, of Charlestown, to Mra Anna R. Gra: 

At Waltham, by Kev Mr. Thurston, Mr mory , - 
Lane to Mixa Ellen E. Warren 

At South Danvers. by Kev, Mr. Murray, Mr. Jobe Ad- 
ams to Mies Etta M. Pierce, both of Boson 

At South Abington, by Kev. Mr. Kdwards, Mr Amos 
§. Stetson to Miss Elia ©. Kansom 

At Newbaryport, by Rev. Mr 
Brown to Miss Josephine A. Sargent 

At Andover, by Kev. Mr'M: Kenzie, Mr. Charies M 
Shattuck to Mise Catherine Weich. 

At Weston, by 
son, Jr, te Mise Harriet F. Curti 

At Wrentham, by Mr. Ropes, 
Mise Sarah Jewett 

At Duxbary. by Rev Mr Moore, Mr. A. Herbert Sanip- 
ton to Mis« Julia H Hunt 

At Fairhaven. by Kev. Mr Husted, 
Atwood to Mire Sarah I Lewvirt 


Deaths. 


In this city, Mre Agnew © Hara, 71, Mr. Koger King 
Mr Joseph ( Fader, 2). Mive Caroline Kramer, Y 
Captain Plerce Phelan, 4), Me. Cornelius Driscoll, or 
At Chariestown, Mr David Auith, 62, , 
Hopkins 19. Mr Wiliam Cates ™ inte as 
At Cam riigeport, Mr Onaries Height, 
At Somerville, Mise Fiiabeth P Peareon, 74 
At West Roxbury. Mre Mary & Woeteote 19 
At Watertown, Mr. William Eveiets. 34 
At Seuth Hingham Mr Jeahaua Willer 74 
At Walpole Captain Warren Clapp. 76 
At “Wreotham Mies Julia Ware 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
INTIMATE FRIENDS. 


BY CLARA AUGUSTA 
“ Dear me! there comes old Susy Brown! 
The gossip of the place; 
1 do deciare I'd rather see 
Old Nick's black, sooty face! 
I'L bet a dime she 's come to dine, 
Suuff-box, sharp nose, and all! 
Hark! there ‘s the door-beil!— Katy, run 
And answer te her call— 
I'm not at home, remember, Kate, 
But up to Beechwood Hall! 


“ Dear Mra. Brown, how do you do? 

Did Kate say I was out? 

Ah me, the stupid, stupid thing! 
The thick-skulled, Irish lout! 

Just from ‘ swate Ireland,’ hard to teach— 
Do lay aside your bonnet! 

You ‘re such a stranger!—bless my heart! 
I do insist upon it! 

Why, really, your coming here 
Deserves a song or sonnet! 


‘The baby ?—0, he’s very well; 
Yes, thank you, cutting teeth— 
Two little pearls through upper jaw, 
And one through underneath ; 
Yes, Mrs. Brown, you truly say 
He is an angel child. 
A heart so pure and dutiful, 
A soul so undefiled; 
And then a temper like his ma’s— 
So amiable and mild. 


“Yes, Mary Ann ’s away at school— 

The darling of my girls! 

Young Pinkerton, the merchant's clerk, 
Is raving o'er her curls. 

And Johustone (lie’s the lawyer's son), 
Declares her azure eyes 

Were made to set his heart on fire, 
And wreck bis life in sighs. 

Poor fellow, I should truly weep, 
If for her love he dies! 


** Tt was so kind in you to come, 

I’ve thought of you all day; 

I'm 80 rejoiced you ‘ve come at last 
For such a social stay. 

Here, Katy, light the parlor fire, 
And wheel the sofa up; 

Dear Mrs. Brown will spend the day, 
And with me dine and sup. 

Bring out the poreelain—and mind, 
Tea, a good, lively cup!” 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


THE MADMAN’S STORY. 





BY HARRY HAREWOOD LEECH. 

“Come nearer to me, little girl! Do not be 
afraid. Let me whisper something to you. 
Come closer—there! These men you see 
standing about here are all crazy; see how they 
smile and mutter and glare at you! They 
would hurt you, if they could; but they know 
better than to come near you while Thomas 
Craige is about. You see they fear me because 
Iam the only one in this whole building who 
isnot mad. There, put your soft little hand in 
mine—don’t mind if 1 do clasp it closely! I 
love to have little girls’ hands in mine—it seems 
todo me so much good! Don’t shrink from 
me because those poor, mumbling creatures look 
at you so wildly. I say they can’t harm you, 
for observe when I look at them sharply, how 
they slink into the corners! There, watch that 
lean fellow who is twisting his bony hands inside 
out atthe window! T’ll tell you why he was 
brought to this asylum (for this is an asylum, 
little girl, but those poor foolish fellows don’t 
kaow it). O, how he came here! Yes, I was 
almost forgetting; for Ido forget a great deal 
sometimes—a great deal! Well, he was a tailor, 
and his wife died and he went mad, and the 
doctors sent him here; and there he stands, for 
hours together, looking out into that nice garden 
beyond, and straining his poor hands—twisting 
the fingers in and out. I was always sorry for 
him until I found out he was a tailor, and then I 
hated him. I always did hate tailors! What 
business had a tailor to be crazed when his wife 
died ?—the insolent! Did I crush your hand? 
Bless you, little girl, I did not know it! There, 
there, darling ! I will not talk so fast again, and 
will not forget myself any more! 

“Who is that pale gentleman who sits there 
all alone, and is always smiling? O, nobody, 
my child! he is not even respected as a maniac. 
Only a poct—a crack-brained fellow who spends 
his whole time in winter in blowing upon the 
glass and tracing verses over the misty surface 
with his pointed finger-nails. None of his fellow- 
lodgers would notice him at all, were it not that 
he is of a good family; and good families, you 
know, must be respected even in a mad-house. 
But there is Green! Is it not laughable to see 
how woful he looks? Let me whisper to you, 
little girl! He was put in here because he went 
mad for love—love, mind you! And he has 
such a strange humor in his madness, that he 
takes delight in taunting me with being mad— 
me! ha, ha!—and crazy for love, little girl. 
Me, the keeper of this Bedlam, mad! Ha, ha! 
Do I frighten you? Well, don’t take away your 
fat little hand, and I will tell you Green’s story 
even while he is looking at us so keenly; and do 
you smile, little girl! for then your little angel’s 
face seems to make my heart beat less wildly, 
and— But I will tell you Green’s story; and 
O, Tam a famous story-teller ! 

“In a sweet little valley in Pennsylvania, 
dwelt Major Russell, his wife and daughter—who 
was always called Belle Russell ; but, little girl, 
you know Belle wasn’t her name—enly the peo- 
ple called her so because she was so very hand- 
some. Ruth her name was, and some called her 
Ruthie. Major Russell was a great lawyer, and 
in all the big cases, conflicts with railroads and 
banks, and other large corporations, he was re- 
tained as counsel—that is, you know, being paid 





by one party in the suit to fight (in law only, lit- | 


tle girl,) against the other side. 

“At the time I tell you of, Green was a youth 
about twenty years of age, and was a clerk in 
Major Russell's office in Blithevale. He was 
handsome then, tall, finely formed, black curling 
hair, large, fine eyes whose deep expression 
softened down a good deal, it seemed to me, the 
rich bright color upon his cheeks. A little dif- 
ferent figure—was he not, little girl ’—from that 


shambling idiot opposite, who watches us with 
his steady, insulting glance. But never mind, I 
must langh a little to myself as I think of Green 
then—happy, handsome and young—and watch 


the poor fellow opposite, haggard, shrunken and | 


old. 
“Thomas Green was a good, steady and 


you, little girl, what that man felt in those few 
moments—the giddy whirl of thoughts pent up 
so long, and which now must find utterance—I 
will only tell you what he did and said. 

“ He knelt down upon the grass before Ruthie, 
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bitterly ‘Do you, sir, only intend to add a 
fresh sting to your words, that you tell me of 
your embarrassments only to assert your inten- 


tions of throwing vour daughter, for mercenary 


| purposes, into the arms of a man whose name is 


| took both her soft fair hands in his (they were as _ 


valuable clerk to Major Russell; but he was no | 


more fit to be a lawyer, my child, than you are 
to be a horse jockey. His heart was as soft asa 
woman’s; and many @ poor creature came out 
from the major’s private office in Blithevale 
looking careworn, disappointed and sad, who 
was stopped by Thomas Green in the front office 
and relieved from their troubles by the kind- 
hearted clerk. 

“He was a dreaming fellow too—was this 


clerk ; he would sit at his desk by the little win- | 


dow for hours together, sometimes, and while his 
pen would be poised over the parchment ready 
to commence a deed, or draw up an indenture, 
the pen would never touch the clean sheet, but 
the young man would be forgetting the office, 
and dreaming strange dreams. No, I do not 
mean that he would go to sleep—no, no, little 
girl! for he would never close his eyes, but he 
would be looking out upon the beautiful valley, 
upon the thick pines in the distance, which cov- 
ered the side of the mountain with their beauti- 
ful dark green, and which crept up to the very 
highest points and made a regular line of the 
rich color against the clear blue sky beyond. 
And he would watch and strain his eyes way 
over the hills, to catch the beauties of the sun as 
it played pranks with the distant country—first 
making the rich fields look golden and full of 
shimmering light, then allowing the clouds to 
obscure the orb, and the creeping shadows to ad- 
vance over the broad pastures and cover them up 
with a mystic, bluish haze which seemed to con- 
fine much of the softened sunlight underneath a 
few stray beams which had not time to escape— 
and he would watch all this till the shadows 
would creep away again, and old Sol (that’s the 
sun, you know, little girl, and not the poor fellow 
over there who attends to our bagatelle table) 
would brighten everything up and chase the 
misty haze into the dark woods. 

“ Then up to the sky he would turn his gaze, 
and fancy all sorts of strange things in the 
clouds. The fleecy mountains moving in the 
heavens were hosts of horses, and they were 
mounted by huge giants; and when the sun 
would rim the edges of the clouds with gold, he 
would fancy the warriors had on glittering 
armor. And then they would rush to battle, 


and when the wind blew more strongly, he could - 


hear the hollow echoes of the artillery; then 
huge castles were destroyed, and men and horses 
were bling about together; then all would 
disappear, and the same mild blue of heaven, 
quiet and calm, would be in place of the rushing 
legions and the quaint castles; then he would 
forget all about the sky and fields, and the beau- 
tiful silvery stream which wound at the base of 
the high hills, although his eyes would be look- 
ing atthem. (They only seemed to be looking 
that way, my child; but he didn’t see a thing 
there, I know, for his mind was in Major Rus- 
sell’s house, and he was looking at sweet Ruthie 
Russell ; he could see her plainly, you know, be- 
cause she was always in his mind.) 

“After some such thoughts as these, young 
Green would rouse up quick-like, as though 
something had suddenly hurt him, look at the 
untouched parchment before him, and commence 
the ‘ Anow all men by these presents,’ as though 
he had never thought of anything but briefs, 
replevins, quitclaims, reversions and executions, 
all the days of his life. But— Faugh! why do 
I talk of these things as though you could un- 
derstand them, my dear? And now stand a 
little before me, so that Green cannot see me 60 
plainly; it makes me shiver to have his cold 
eyes right upon me. There! now I will tell you 
the rest without delay. Poor Green! poor 
fellow ! 

“It was a pleasant evening in June (but re- 
member, little girl, many long, long years ago), 
when Ruthie Russell and Thomas Green walked 
out from the major’s house in Blitheville to see 
old Miss Fawcett (a relative of Mrs. Russell’s), 
who was lying quite ill at her nephew's, about 
two miles from the village. Now Miss Russell 
had plenty of beaux who would have been glad 
to have accompanied her, this beautiful evening, 
but Green was on a familiar footing in the house 
of Major Russell, and so he went with his daugh- 
ter to see their suffering relative. . 

“Tt was after seven o’clock, when they started 
upon their return to Blitheville. The evening 
was delicious ; the air was redolent with the per- 
fames which the many wild flowers throw out at 
this soft hour in summer—it seeming as if the 
evening dews are heavy enough in falling to 
press out their sweetness, which the zephyrs carry 
along, permeating the high roads, the leafy lanes, 
lonely nooks, and to those consecrated groves 
where lovers hold their tryst. The birds had 
ceased their warbling, as Ruth and Thomas 
walked towards home, excepting now and thena 
faint twitter from the swallows who had not yet 
settled into silence, or the lonely cry of the whip- 
poorwill which disturbed the universal stillness. 

“ Ruth Russell leaned upon the arm of Thomas 
Green, while he, poor fellow, thought that Heaven 
could afford mortals no greater joys than he was 
then possessed of in the company of her he 
loved. Neither spoke. It would have been bet- 
ter, had they never done so. They arrived at 
the little bridge which spanned the stream that 
murmured through the valley. Then Ruthie 
said : 

““*Mr. Green, I think I must rest here awhile.’ 

“She sat upon the corner of the bridge. A 
large honey-locust was waving over her ; the lit- 
tle stream was rippling quietly below. She 
looked as beautiful as an angel, as she rested 
there—the twilight flinging its shadows over her 
face, and tracing strange beauties upon every 
lineament. Every line was softened; her eyes 





were bent kindly upon her companion: her rich | 
brown hair had escaped from its confinement, | 
and was rolling down her neck a mass of ring- | 
| say,’ evaded Russell, with a for ed attempt at 


lets ; her light, netted shawl was thrown grace- 
fully from her shoulders, and but half concealed 
her exquisitely moulded arms. 





I cannot tell | 


velvety as yours, little one) and gazing up into 
her eyes, he spoke manfully, but softly : 
“*Ruth Russell, I love you very dearly, 


I ' 


must tell you now what has been burning in my | 


heart so long. 1 love the earth you walk upon ; 
I love everything you look upon. You are as 
sacred to me as my God; I would give up all the 
pleasures of earth, all the ambitions of man, for 
your sake. I would be capable of any suffering, 
any sacrifice, to give you one moment's joy. 
O, Ruth, I love you with my whole heart and 
soul!’ 

“This was what he said to her, little girl, 
there under the waving locust, and near the 
singing stream. And she—what did she do or 
Say! 
trembled and quivered like a leaf moved by 
mighty gusts; the hands he held, shook in his 
grasp; the quick blushes crimsoned her face and 
neck ; the rosy elouds dyed her snowy cheeks, 
and many little loves and graces sprung to revel 
in the confusion, which added so many charms 
to her virgin beauty ; but before he had finished, 
and while the light in her eyes grew softer, she 
disengaged one hand from his, and placing her 
arm around his neck, she drew his head towards 
her, and imprinted a kiss upon his forehead. He 
was answered, little girl. She loved him. Earth 
could surely have nothing more to give, or 
Heaven to bestow. 

“ But now I will give you the result of a differ- 
ent interview, my child. What makes me trem- 
ble so? QO, it’s nothing, dear—do not look so 
startled—or if it is anything, it must be Green! 
He seems to freeze me, standing there so like a 
statue. Hist! he may hear what I am saying 
to you, little girl, and he might spring upon us. 
There is no telling the moods of these madmen ! 
O, it’s a study—a great study! But so sad—so 
very sud! Dol sigh? Well, then, now I must 
relate the conversation between Major Russell 
and Green. 

“ The former sat in his capacious arm-chair in 
his library, a few evenings after Green’s declar- 
ations to his daughter. Near him, sat Thomas 
Green. The major was a portly, benevolent- 
looking gentleman, but now seemed uneasy as 
the young man earnestly addressed him, and he 
was impatiently tapping a beautiful pearl paper- 
knife, which he held, upon the table, and seemed 
to be endeavoring to keep as much in the shade 
of the fine astral lamp as possible. 

“© You see, sir,’ spoke Green, ‘I have acted 
fairly in this matter, and was determined to 
place the case before you in its true light.’ 

“*T am aware of it, my young friend. You 
did right to acquaint me with your declaration, 
and I now only feel grieved that you did not 
speak to me previous to Ruth—’ 

“ «Surely, sir, there canbe we impediment ! It 
is true, Iam not in a position to aspire to the 
hand of your daughter, as far as riches go; but, 
sir, you know my circumstances, and are aware 
that with the money which my father left to me, 
and my own brave exertions, I could support 
Ruth comfo:tably—’ 

“*Yes, yes! I know," replied the lawyer, im- 
patiently. ‘But there are other reasons, other 
obstacles, which you are not aware of—’ 

“ «For heaven’s sake, Major Russell, do not 
tell me that there is any obstacle in the way of 
my marrying Rath !’ 

“Poor boy! he had never thought of any 
other need than gaining her love. Although a 
lawyer’s clerk, he had never dreamed of any 
monster, like Expediency, who might invade his 
happy bowers and carry off his love. 

“*You are too hasty now, Green,’ resumed 
Major Russell, after the impetuous words. ‘ Lis- 
ten to me! I will frankly state to you what no 
other man in Blitheville knows. You are aware 
that I have been concerned heavily in the Lees- 
port mines, which have been paying me, until 
four months ago, a handsome income. We had 
been sinking another shaft, and erecting new 
machinery at a new opening, and it had ex- 
hausted all of the company’s available capital to 
prosecute the work to its close. We accom- 
plished our designs, but found, after working 
about a week in the new breasts, that we had 
struck a fault; and nothing has been brought 
forth since but slate and rubbish. We have still 
been working on, in hope that we should strike 
the coal. Our capital has been exhausted, mort- 
gages have been given upon our machinery and 
rolling stock, and if we do not strike the coal in 
another month, I am bankrupt!’ 

“The young man was overwhelmed, and hid 
his face in his hands while Major Russell 
continued : 

“* But this is not the worst, for I owe George 
Hutchins nine thousand dollars, and have but 
one means of payment presented to me—’ 

“And that?’ asked Green, looking over to 
the lawyer with a troubled, startled gaze. 

“*Ts to bestow upon him my daughter’s 
hand.’ 

“«What! to that scoundrel—that libertine 
Hutchins, you would sell your daughter ?” 

“No harsh words, if you please, my young 
friend. I have as yet but given you the propo- 
sition. I shall never force my daughter to marry 
against her will.’ 

“«Heaven help us both!’ groaned Green ; 
‘for Ruth will never marry against yours.’ 

“©T believe she is too good a daughter. Now 
I have always looked upon you with favor, 
Thomas Green; and all things being equal, I 
should much have preferred you for @ son-in- 
law. George Hutchins will wait two years for 
the hand of Ruth, or his money; and if I fail 
to give him either, I am both an insolvent and a 
begyar.’ 

“And poor Ruth—does she know of this ?” 

“*T told her of my wishes this evening,’ re- 
plied Russell, coldly. 

“*And what was her reply" 


When he first began to speak, her form | 


only coupled with infamy ” 

“* Softly, young man!’ said Major Russell, 
rising with dignity. ‘Remember 1 am Ruth's 
father, and have been your friend. You have 
forgotten the first; let me not regret I have ever 
been to you the last.’ 

“<Q, pardon me! pardon me, sir! Your 
words have set my brain on fire. I know not 
what I say.’ 

“*Here I have a letter from your uncle, 
Thomas Green. He wishes you to go to South 
America as supercargo. 
one week from Philadelphia, I see,’ said Major 
Russell, taking the letter from his pocket and 
referring to it. ‘Apply to Green Spenser, 
number 70, North Wharf. 
for your profit, six thousand dollars ; and if you 


The vessel sails in just 


| are willing to invest your capital from your 





| know! 
| poor Green! I 


“¢ That question is irrelevant, as we lawyers 


gaiety. 
“*But why this confidence” asked Green, 


father, he has no doubt but what you can double 
this. Now what I advise you is, that you accept. 
You will be gone perhaps two years; and 1 am 
willing to prove my friendship for you by mak- 
ing a promise—’ 

“*A promise?’ echoed Green, absently. 
seemed like one in a dream. 

“*Yes; that Ruth shall not marry until your 
return.” 

“Thanks! thanks, my friend! To South 
America, anywhere, so that I may work for 
Ruth and win her at last! I accept at once. I 
will go to her, and tell her of this strange change ; 
but O, my brain is whirling ! and thick darkness 
seems to be settling over all things at this bitter, 
bitter separation.’ 

“© You will not see Ruth, Thomas. She has 
gone,’ said Major Russell, with more kinduess in 
his tones; for he was affected by such grief as 
Green displayed. 

“Gone? repeated he. ‘Where ?’ 

“*J feared the sorrow of an interview for both 
of you, and I ordered her to be driven to her 
Aunt Mary’s. She will write to you. You will 
find a letter in Philadelphia—’ 

“But even while he was speaking, a door 
opened at his side, a figure glided noiselessly in, 
and ina moment Ruth was locked in her lover's 
arms. 

“Ruth, why have you returned?’ asked her 
father, sternly. 

“«QO, father,’ answered the sobbing girl, ‘I 
could not leave him, perhaps forever, without 
saying farewell! Dear Tom!’ 

“<«Dear Ruth’ 

“Little girl, Thomas Green went to South 
America. What am I weeping for? O, am I? 
Well, I suppose I do feel sad when I look at the 
poor fellow now. But I can soon tell you the 
rest of the story, little lady. And it is such a 
pleasure to caress your smooth, satiny hair, and 
feel your little palms in my rough hand ! 

“Thomas Green went to South America. 
And everybody who goes there, gets rich; at 
least those, my dear, who take out whole cargoes 
of articles such as the natives buy, or will ex- 
change for much more valuable things. And 
Thomas Green went there to make money, little 
girl; yes, money to buy himself a wife. Isn’t 
that funny that wives can be bought like dolls, 
dresses, rings and books, little girl? Yes, very 
funny. But it’s true, my sweet child ; and when 
you get older, you will find that little girls, when 
they grow up tall and handsome (like you will 
be, my pretty one), are sold and bought like 
chests of tea, and coils of rope, or fine horses or 
pretty flowers! The handsome girls who are so 
fine, with their curls and fair baby-faces, and 
rich gowns, see the purchaser coming along ; he 
looks at them ; he thinks—O, if he had such a 
wife, how he would love her, and work for her, 
and never think he had done enough till she was 
singing and laughing all day long as blithesome 
as the birds! The beauties look at him. ‘ How 
much money has he got?’ O, he is poor!’ ‘Go 
along, you beggar!’ they all cry. ‘How dare 
you look at us so long, Impudence?’ And they 
almost think the poor fellow had a design upon 
their bracelets, or their rich, flashing rings, never 
thinking of their hearts, poor things! Well, now 
comes along another purchaser. He is not near 
so handsome as the poor fellow who has just 
passed on; his face is pale, his limbs are feeble, 
and his hair is streaked with gray; he coughs 
badly, too. But O what an eye he has got for 
the young, fresh and handsome girls! Why he 
ogles them, my dear, and watches all their fine 
points, as if he was buying a horse. He is an 
old jockey, too. 

““*« Want to sell?” he says to father or mother. 

«QO, yes,’ says mama. ‘Do you own your 
establishment ?” 

“*How is your bank account, old fellow ”’ 
says papa. 

“«©O, all right!’ 
here and look!’ 

“And after mama has seen the establishment, 
and papa has been there and looked, the young 
fillies (ladies, I mean,) come buzzing round the 
bidder. They don’t sce that his face is pale ; 
they don’t see that his hair is gray; why, my 
dear, they will undertake to cure his cough. He 
buys up the one he likes best; then they have a 


says the old fellow. ‘Come 


jolly evening; then everybody says over the 
champagne, ‘splendid woman!’ and ‘happy 
fellow!’ and then they nod and smile, and say, 
‘married tor money !’ and ‘old fool!’ But they 
whisper this in low tones, you know, and go on 
cracking nuts and eating bride-cake and drinking 
sherry, as jolly as ever. 


horse to a splendid stable, puts on silver-moanted 


harnesses, drives to the races, has the best care 
taken—QO, my dear! yes, I forgot I was talking 
©, what a brute I am to run 
But I am so forgetful, you 
O, yea! 


about a woman! 
on about horses ! 
Troomas Craige always was 
had forgotten poor Green in 
South America, all this time. And I talking 
! Ah me! 

“ Well, he slaved and worked day and might 
All his energies were bent in the one direetion— 
difficult for 


about marrying and horses 


to make money. No task was too 


| his acceptance, providing money was to be made 


out of it; and many times did he uadertake dan- 
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Then the man takes his | 
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Often did he strazuie 


gerous expeditions into 


beart of the 


over steep 


very 
Cord: lleras ‘ 
mountains, faint with the heat, and without fo 
or water, toiling on, on, to his given destination, 
that he might realize profits which should secure 
) Rath to him on his return 
“ His ship returned to the United States in 
about a year from the time she left her dock in 
Philadelphia; bat Green returned not with her 
His success had been so great, that he was de 
termined to stay some months longer, and retarn 
triumphantly claiming bis bride. He 
letters trom time to time from Ruth 
| Chiltan headquarters 


received 
at his 
The only joy he knew 
during his absence was in the receipt of these— 
| except that of wandering into the deep solitudes, 
forgetting his wild surroundings and remoteness 
from his promised bride, and dreaming of her 
for whom he was so bravely toiling. 

“But at last the time for his exodus drew 
nigh! His stores were safely loaded upon the 
| ‘Prairie Bird, Williams master,’ and he was 
| Once more upon the broad ocean, homeward 
| bound O, happy direction to the weary wan- 
| derer! But when about three weeks out, the 
| Prairie Bird encountered a territic gale. ‘Tis 
useless to speak to you, my sweet child, of those 
dreadful days, those fearful nights of terror and 
despair, of watching, working and praying. 


“*The Prairie Bird, Williams master, from 
Coquimbo, bound to Philadelphia, went down 
with all on board.’ 


“ So the news came to those at home. And 
Thomas Green was known to be on board, and 
Ruth Russell—well, little girl, I must not speak 
of her just now. No, darling, those are not 
tears! Thomas Craige never weeps, you know ; 
never has been known to shed a tear—except, 
perhaps, for Thomas Green. But he was not 
drowned, after all, my child; he yot back to 
Philadelphia at last, but was carried over to Liv- 
erpool first. Where is Liverpool! Well, in- 
deed, my dear, I used to know, but it is some- 
wheres a great way off; it seems to have faded 
from my memory now. So he came back to 
Philadelphia—yes, he was picked up by a ship 
after being a long while alone drifting about in 
the ocean tied to a spar—and he was so old and 
haggard and broken down! But that was noth- 
ing, as I told you awhile ago, to his being pen- 
niless. Yes, he had lost all his money; it went 
down with the ship. Don’t ery, little girl, for 
Thomas Green because he lost his money, or you 
will make me cry too! Plenty of people lose 
their money, little one, who work as hard for it 
as he did. But then he would lose Ruth? ©, 
yes! Ruth—she was more than the money to 
him! So he made his way to Blitheville on 
foot. 

“Tt was sad to see Green then, he never smiled, 
nor sung, nor laughed like people do sometimes 
who are happy, yet you must not think, my dear, 
that all people are happy who sing, aud dance, 
and laugh. No, indeed, even while they are 
most loudly gay they wish they were dead. Aint 
that awful, to laugh and dance, and all the time 
be so miserable? But how I wander! Green 
got up to Blitheville at last, and he was a mean- 
looking man, I must tell you, little girl, and his 
clothes were very shabby. But he did not seem 
to think anything of this. He walked right 
along the valley towards Major Russell's house ; 
he never noticed the familiar trees and cottages 
along the road at all, but tramped straight ahead 
like a man walking in his sleep. Ali at once he 
came upon the bridge where he had declared his 
love to Ruth. The same locust was waving 
overhead ; but it was winter now, and the long 
branches were all bare of leaves, and the strag- 
gling boughs were knocking against each other 
as the wind swayed them to and fro with a dis- 
mal sort of sound. 

“ He looked below at the little stream. It was 
the same which murmured so musically beneath 
the bridge when Ruth made him so happy by her 
kiss ; but the water now was frozen hard, and as 
the jagged stones peered up now and then above 
the surface with the piles of ice thrown around 
them, it looked cold and desolate enough, and 
the woods, which he for the first time nouced, 
looked bare, and the crisp leaves whirled over 
the ground with a harsh rustle, as the sharp winds 
whistled amongst them. Green remembered all. 
Then all was bright and joyous, and he was be- 
loved. Now—he hardly could take time to think 
of the desolation here, which was as great as that 
of his life and being. He rested his head 
his hands, and leaning upon the parapet he wept 
long and bitterly. 


upon 
The strong man wept. Can 
No, you can't comprehend his exquisite 
misery, little girl. But in a little while he con- 
quered his emotion, and walked on as before 
“Tt was getting dark rapidly, and svon he 
neared the house endeared to him by associations 


you—! 


so sweet. It got to be quite dark, and it was very 





cold; but Thomas Green thought not of light 
| or heat, he was coming to Ruth's home. Ma- 
| jor Russell’s mansion was in sight, and if ever 

Green despaired he now began to hope; but his 
| knees were trembling so, and his heart was beat 
| ing so fast that he could go no further—he had 


And 
| now he pictured to himself Ruth's joy at his re- 


to sit down upon a stone by the wayside 


| turn; and the major would greet him warmly, 
| as one risen from the dead. 
| “*Why, God bless you, my boy,’ the major 


| would say. 

} “*Dearest Tom, how much joy your retarn 
| brings us,’ would be Rath's soft whisper, and— 
* But, O, he was commencing to shiver here 


upon the stone, he must hasten on to the } 


cuse 


Ah, already he saw the bright lizhts dancing in 
the windows Why, he tanried he heard the 
soft swellof music, too. ©, he lived a thousand 


lives as he neared that dwelling. Yes, it was 
Hie hand had 


scarcely touched the door before it was opened 





evidently some scene of festivity 


and the hearty fare of Thaddeus, the waiter, was 


before him. Green felt so yiad to eee him he 
| could have embraced him, he held out his hand 


with a giad, hearty 
“oe Why, Thaddeus, how d'ye do? 
The hand of the waiter was drawn back from 
his touch, he evidently did 


pet know hom (sreen 


amiled as he thought what profuse apolovies poor 


Thaddeus would overwhelm him with wh 


a he 
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should discover who he was. But Green now 


discovered the hall was full of visitors, ladies in 


walking to and fro; the hum of many voices 
saluted his ears, the music of a fine band swelled 
in harmony through the house, the perfume of 
rare flowers made the air heavy with sweetness. 


with strange fears; his thoughts were in a wild 
tumult, from which he was aroused by Thad- 
deus endeavoring to close the door upon him. 
He prevented this by throwing himself forward 
past the menial, and thus he staggered like a 
drunken man into the hall amongst the guests. 
They retired from him as though he was a pesti- 
lence, and by the way thus opened through 
dainty women and shrinking men, he advanced 
into the still greater throng inthe parlor. What 
a sight did meet his eyes ! 


stands, in the hands of matrons, in the bosoms 
of belles ; the lights were brilliant, the company 
more so. Many familiar faces crossed near him, 
but he saw them as men see images in dreams. 
He passed by the musicians—the smile upon the 
faces of all was agony to him—there was an 
avenue made for him as he advanced, and his 


respected but little the finest laces or the costliest 
broadcloth. He reached the end of the room, 
and there looked upon the bride and bridegroom, 
Ruth Russell and George Hutchins! 

“ The bride was attired in the richest satin, 
with the long pure veil, and the orange blossoms 
decking her brow ; pearls were strung upon her 
neck, which rivalled them in purity. But her 
face was pale as whitest marble, her arms hung 
listlessly down at her side, and her mouth wore 
a fixed, stony smile. It might have worn the 
sume expression in death. The bridegroom, 
fashionable and proud, bowed and smiled to his 
congratulating friends ; but a deep, deadly frown 
passed over his fuee when he beheld the worn 
figure push up before them. It was but a mo- 
ment, and then Green spoke, and his broken 
voice, yet with a sad melody which seemed 
scarcely of earth, sounded through the festive 
room : 

“* Ruth Russell, I have come back.’ 

“Then the bride shricked as she threw up her 
white arms in despair, and sprang from the side 
of her husband to the embrace of the careworn 
stranger. 

“*Q, Thomas, they forced me to it! I 
thought you were dead. Treachery, treachery ! 
Tam yoursalone. I tell you all here I love this 
man. Father, I care not now for threats. This 
man is my husband in the sight of Heaven.’ 

“ But Green had fallen to the floor like a corse, 
and when they raised him up he was a@ raving 
madman. 


‘“** Tlis wretched brain gave way, 
And he became a wreck, at random driven, 
Wituout one glimpse of reason, or of heaven.’ 

“ But, little girl, she comes to him sometimes 
from heaven, and talks to him. She is so bean- 
tiful, and there is a strange brightness like beams 
of sunlight around her brow, and he is always 
happier after seeing Ruthie. But, dear child, 
here comes Green. Q, hide me, little fairy, do 
not lethim touch me. He will kill me for telling 
his history to you. Do not leave me, do not, 
little child, for you look like Ruth—” 





“Come, Mr. Green,” said the man from the 
other side of the room, “ you must go with me 
now, to have supper. This little girl shall come 
to see you again.” 

“And the man led Mr. Craige away,” 
my little girl. 

“No, my child,” I replied, “that was not Mr. 
Craige who was talking to you, it was Mr. Green 
himself, and he was telling you his own sad his- 
tory; the other gentleman was one of the at- 
tendant keepers. You must know, daughter, 
that it is very frequently the case in certain forms 
of madness, that the maniac fancies that he is 
perfectly sane, and that all others are crazy, and 
also that he is somebody else.” 

“ Poor Mr. Green!” sighed my little girl, and 
she was unusually sad all that evening. 


said 





FRENCH AMUSEMENT. 


A new method of amusement has been adopted 
in Paris, Fashionable people, who do not tind 
private theatricals or private concerts suited to 
their tastes, give private sermons. A pulpit is 
erected in the drawing-room, and the hostess 
takes a great deal of pains to secure a popular 
aud eloquent preacher, Great exertions are 
made thar they ure not outdone by their neigh- 
bors in eloquence. Of course it is not to be sup- 
posed that these services are open to the public, 
but especial cards of invitation are issued to the 
matings relupeuse (relig rigus morning party )» with 
caretul atteution to the quality of the guests 
invited.—New York Observer. 





THE FINGERS. 


A master, in illustrating why the fingers are 
not of an equal length, made his scholar grasp a 


gers are equal. It would have been better, says 
Su Charles Bell, had he closed his fingers upon 
the palin, and then asked whether or not they 
correspond, ‘The difference in the length of the 
fingers serves athousand ends, adapting the form 
of the hand and fingers to different purposes, as 
tor hulding a rod, a switch, a sword, a hammer, 
apen, a pencil, engraving tools, etc., in all which 
a secure lold and freedom of motion are admir- 
ably combimed.—Vetes and Queries. 





MARINE GLUE. 

Marine glue is made by dissolving India rub- 
ber in naptha, and adding to it powdered shellac 
unul it is of the proper thickness. It is always 
applied Lot, and is very adhesive under water. 
Fine streds of India rubber, dissolved in warm 


for wood and leather. ‘Take glue, twelve ounces, 
“ Water sufficient to dissolve it, then add three 


ounces of resta, and melt them together, after 
Which add four parts of turpentine. This should 
be done ia a warm bath or ina carpenters ulne- 





pot. It makes a very good water-proof glue.— 
Scientific American, 
















ness bach almost annihilated oue’s spirit. It is 
the brea; 
bx sified s “ vith couunual business. 


hand swept aside the rich satins and crapes, he | 


the gayest dresses escorted by their partners were , 


| 


“Green felt bewildered, a sudden dizziness | 
seemed to overcome him, and he was smitten | 


The noble room was fall of flowers—tlowers | 
upon the mantel-pieces, bouquets upon marble | 





bail of ivory, to show’ that the points of his tin- | 


copal varnish, also make a water-proof cement | 


Recreation is a second creation, when weari- | 


ug of the soul which otherwise would | 


| thine eye brightens, 


[Written for The Flag of our Union.} 


THE MONK OF FIESOLE, 


BY WILLIAM WALLACE. 


Tue first beams of the morning were shining 
upon the time-honored walls of Santa Croce, 
hallowed by the memories 
beneath its sounding aisles—Galileo and Michael 
Angelo and others, whose names come down to 
us like a benediction from above. The Arno 
was calm and beautiful as when it lay beneath 
the last night’s moon, and the air was full of 
odors, the delicious breath of an Italian spring 
morning. 

As the sun rose higher, it lighted up the dim, 
gray walls of the Fiesole Convent, turning the 
leaves of its old, mournful cypresses to bur- 
nished gold; and then the sound of deep, sweet- 
toned bells came rolling on the ear with such 
melting cadences, as almost took away the 
breath to hear. 

The monks were chanting their matin hymn ; 
the birds sang from every tree and shrub, 
and yet every sound of bird, and bell, and 
human voice, seemed to harmonize, and blending 
into one deep, sweet, solemn chorus, to become 
the world’s morning song of praise to its Creator. 


of those who sleep 


As the monks passed out of the chapel, they 
were met by four men, bearing a litter. The 
curtains were open, displaying the figure and 
countenance of a man who appeared to be dying. 
The morning air gently lifted the heavy masses 
of hair from his pale forehead; and the hand 
that lay outside the drapery was white and 





beauty that grew and grew upon the senses, un- 
til it xubdued the soul. We were both 
too young to think of any nearer tie tor years to | 
but our souls were married immortally. 
I burned to distinguish myself, to make myself 
worthy of her love, of her father’s approbation. | 
Boy as I was, I enlisted under the banner of the 
cross, and went to the Holy Land under Louis 
the saintly king I fought as no one else fought, | 
for I had a tenfold purpose, of which the strong- 
est and dearest part was the love of Bianca. | 
Often when the heroes of the cross were gath- 
ered around their banner, and every wave of its 
light folds spurred them on to high deeds, I drew 
a little diamond cross which depended from a 
black ribbon, from my bosom, kissed it and 
swore to win the battle for ‘God and Saint 
for her dear sake that gave it. 


young, | 


come ; 


Louis,’ | 

“ Year after year, I fought with the crusaders, | 
and Richard Plantagenet bestowed on me the | 
honors of knighthood. I was no longer Cesario | 
Albein, the nameless Florentine, but a knight ot | 
the holy cross, and as such I should win her whom | 
Thad already wooed. Mother of God, what a | 
flood of recollections rushed over my soul as I | 
came back to the well-known scenes which I had | 
loved as a boy, and which were a thousand times | 
more dear now that I had been away from them | 
so long. ‘I pictured to myself the delight of | 
Bianca, for I was still youthful enough to believe | 
that the tlame of love burned as brightly as that 
kindled on the altar of love itself, in her heart. 
It is so hard to think of change before we have 
experienced it. 

“Three dear objects were surely awaiting me 
—my mother, Bianca, and my sworn friend, 





shrunken. In obedience to the ¢ ls of the 
church and their order, to “harbor the harbor- 
less and visit the sick,” the monks made a full 
pause before the litter which was now set down 
by its bearers, and one of the brethren laid his 
hand upon the sufferer, repeating the prayer for 
the sick. 

“Water, water!” trembled on the lips of the 
dying man. 

It was brought immediately, and the hands, 
face and neck of the sufferer laved in it, after 
which he was allowed to drink freely. Taking 
up the litter, the bearers proceeded slowly to the 
convent, headed by Father Ambrosio who had 
first spoken to the sick man. 

He was then taken from the litter and placed 
in a luxurious bed, after being divested of the 
knightly garb which he wore, and a long white 
linen robe with fall, flowing sleeves wrapped 
around him. Wine was then given him, and 
in an hour he seemed refreshed and slept. Again 
it fell to Father Ambrosio to sit beside the bed and 
minister to his wants, He sat quietly adjusting 
the wet cloths upon the patient’s head, fanning 
him with a bunch of bright-colored feathers, or 
scattering perfumes over the whole room, around 
which he trod with a scarce audible footfall. 
Kneeling again by the bed, he found the patient 
so still, that he actually believed him dead. 

“Holy mother,” he exclaimed aloud, “he 
is dead without being shrived !’’ And he began 
to offer up prayers for his soul, when the eyes 
began to unclose, and the lips moved slightly. 

“Not too fast, holy man,”’ he whispered. “I 
am not yet dead. The saints grant that I inay 
live to confess my sins. That being accom- 
plished, I shall be done with this world, and care 
not how soon I leave it.” 

But as he spoke a change came over him for 
the better. His sleep had wonderfully restored 
his strength, and a color had tinged his pale lips 
and cheek, as if with the glow of returning 
health. His eyes sparkled, and his voice assumed 
a stronger tone as he addressed the good brother. 
Something in the renewed light of his eye, in 
the contour of his face, aided by the tones of his 
voice, struck Father Ambrosio as being strangely 
familiar, yet he knew no knightly personage, and 
relapsed into the belief that he had never seen 
him. 

Towards noon, he fell into another gentle 
slumber, from which he did not awake until near 
evening. He then awoke and complained of an 
old wound that had been re opened several times, 
and now needed dressing. His faithful attend- 
ant, who had continued with him all day for the 
purpose of resting those who had borne him to 
the convent, now brought the healing balms and 
medicaments so well-known to the brethren, and 
having applied them carefully and tenderly, with 
many adjurations for their success, he lighted the 
night taper and prepared to take his watch for 
the night. The patient, however, moaned heay- 
ily, and tossed his arms wildly over his head. 

“My son,” said the monk, “if there is any 
sin upon thy conscience, remember that open 
confession is good for thy poor soul. Thou 
mayest have but few hours to live. Already 
thou art suffering more than many who are ac- 
tually dying. If, therefere, thou hast aught to 
say, lose no time in unfolding it and receiving 
absolution therefor,”’ 

The monk spoke in quiet, but assured tones. 


| Something in the superiority of his air, and the 


mingled gentleness and dignity which distin- 
guished him, re-assured the penitent, if indeed 
he were one, and he desired the monk to close the 
door securely and prepare to hear him. The 
monk seated himself close to the bed, with a cup 
of wine in his hand, to guard against any sudden 
exhaustion, and the confession commenced, 

“Thou canst not know, holy father, nor suffi- 
ciently sympathize with those who do, either the 
delights or agonies of love. Hladst thou done 
so, thine eye would not be so calm, nor thy hand 
so steady. Ha, what means this? I thought I 
was talking toa man destitute of emotion; but 
and thine hand spills the 
wine with its trembling.” 

The eye and hand resumed its habitual still- 
ness, and the monk was again himself. 

“ Proceed, my son. It was but a tremor to 
which I am accustomed, and is now past.” 

“In my youth, then, I loved and was beloved. 
It is in vain to talk to you of the beauty ot 
Bianca Arletto. 
tremor must be something serious. 


Heavens—again, father—this 

Drink the 
I was 
ter, “‘ that 
Bianca was lovely. Pshaw! such words are all 
inadequate to express a tithe of the imperial 


wine ; you have watched me too k 





saying, he resumed a few moments 2 





Gi i Nicoli. These were the images which, 
as I rode over the dark blue sea, toward Florence, 
were always in my mind. Alas, our gay vessel, 
returning with scores of brave crusaders, was 
wrecked on the coast of Barbary, and we were 
all taken captive. Many of them did not live to 
bear the yoke long. How they wasted away— 
they who had nobly borne the heat and fatigue 
of so many years in Palestine, but who now 
drooped beneath the bitter bondage they were 
called to endure. Iremember one brave spirit 
who scorned to be sustained by hands that thus 
wielded his destiny. In the darkest hour of 
night, he eluded his keeper, broke his chain, and 
rushed madly to the river, into which he plunged, 
with a triumphant cry upon his lips that reached 
even the ears of his savage oppressors. Only 
the dear thought of Bianca kept me from follow- 
ing his example.” 

The knight paused. His tongue seemed al- 
most to refuse its office, and he threw himself 
back upon his pillows. Memory was too busy 
at his heartstrings. Father Ambrosio took from 
his vestments a tiny bottle containing only four 
or five drops of a tiery-tinted liquid, and put a 
single drop between the knight’s lips. It had 
the effect of magic. His strength seemed almost 
miraculously restored, in a few moments, and he 
actually rose up in bed, with his eye brightening, 
and his cheek glowing as if in health. 

“ Fear not, father, I shall have strength now to 
tell you my miserable tale. Let me hasten to its 
conel I ceded one day in attracting 
the notice of some people on board a large ship 
that passed near the coast. Impatiently [ threw 
myself into the sea, and reached the boat which 
they sent out to me. Exhausted and faint, I was 
taken on board and carried to Spain, whence I 
came immediately to Florence. As L approached 
the home of my childhood, my hopes sprang up 
anew. Icameto the gate. It was rusty and 
hingeless. An old crone looked forth from the 
ruined window. I questioned her of my mother. 
She was dead, and in that agony of tilial sorrow, 
friend and mistress were forgotten for a moment. 
Then came the consolation—Bianca was. still 
mine. I stooped to ask intelligence of this poor 
old creature. Yes she knew the Arletto family 
well. Their only daughter was married two 
months before ; a sweet bride. Did she remein- 
berto whom?! Ah, she had forgotten. It was a 
good name, and the groom was handsome enough 
for a picture. Yes, she remembered now, it was 
to one of the Nocoli family, Giovanni Nicoli. 
You tremble again, futher; you are agitated by 
your strong sympathy with me. Jesu grant I 
may receive any human sympathy when my sad 
tale is ended. 

“T was in a state of madness, I flew from the 
being who had given me this dreadful news as 
from a pestilence. I went past the home of 
Bianca. I heard her sing the very song that had 
fallen from her lips not a week before I left her. 
She was leaning over a balcony. I stole up 
softly, and in a moment my dagger was in her 
heart. She uttered one cry, and tell. He who 
stood by her side, turned around at that cry, 
and received its point in his own bosom. I 
escaped. No one knew who the murderer was, 
although the next day all Florence was ringing 
with the double murder of the two young and 
handsome creatures, Father, you must hear me ; 
hear and absolve if you can.” 

With his hands pressed tightly over his heart, 
Father Ambrosio seemed struggling violently 
between two gredt emotions. Pity for the poor 
penitent who lay before him almost in the agonies 
of death seemed trying for the mastery over 
another feeling, and together, they shook the 











great soul of the monk of Fiesole. At length 
he spoke. | 

“tc was you, then, who murdered my wife ? | 
How eagerly I once longed to take your life! | 
Now Heaven has taken its own vengeance, and | 
our holy brotherhood forbids the punishment of | 
an injury done to us under our worldly name.” 

The sick man gazed in wonder and horror. | 
“ Come not near me, my injured friend, 
“A litle while 


Heaven has already taken 


” he ex- | 
claimed. only shall I live to 
excite thine anger. 
vengeance for thee. These painful woun is, this 
aching head, this perpetual, never-dying remorse, | 
are they not the penalty for my gut! Wilt 
thou give up this dying body to the stern decrees 
of the law?” 

A tear—the first that had fallen for years from 
the eye of Giovanni Nicolo—dropped upon the 
hand of the sick man. 

“No, Cesario, no! Thine was the hardest lot. 
Heaven 


I forgive thee for attempting my death 


must settle with thee for Bianca's. I mour xd 








NIGH. - 


her death as only they mourn who have but one 


Thank Heaven that I did not know 
that she died by your hand. My martyred love, 
look down upon this scene, and forgive him who 


to love. 


took thy sweet young life!’ 
“ Giovanni, is there yet torgiveness for me!" 
but she 


“LTtrust so. You were dear to her, 


, | believed vou dead, or she never would have mar- 


ried me. When I recovered, | was eager to dis- 
cover her murderer; but when 


habit, 


I assumed this 
I renounced all thought of vengeance. 
Let it come no more between us.” 

One grateful smile, as Ambrosio performed the 
service tor the dying, one soft utterance of that 
dear name that had stirred his heart, even in bat 
tle, like the sound of a trumpet, and the knight 
passed over the shining river. He,whom he had so 


loved and so injured, went down with him to the 


| very bank, and sent after him such prayers and 
| such hopes as his fuith taught. 


Night after night the pious anchorite offered 
up prayers for the repose of that sorely-tried 


| soul, and morning found him wearing out the 


floor of his cell in’ self-imposed vigils. The 
monks thought him more earnest and self deny- 
ing than ever; yet there was a tenderness mingled 
with his devotions that they had never observed 
before ; while over a solitary tomb in the chancel, 
that bore the reposing figure of a knight in the 
armor of the crusaders, he was often seen to shed 
sorrowful tears, 





oe o 
ALPINE WIT. 


A correspondent of the New York Albion, 
lately in the Alps, gives two extracts from = the 
record of visitors at Montanvert: “ ‘Lhe tinst 
tickled me exceedingly, as a genuine specimen of 
the so-called Tish bull. Mr. Somebody had en- 
tered his name, and added thereto this valuable 
bitof information, ‘ Walked up from Chamouni 
in four hours and a half, daring lost the greater 
part of his way.” The italics are mine, of course ; 
but is not the mot worth its space in print! My 
other extract concerns some of my young coun- 
try-women, and I trust that their country-women 
who may read it will forgive me for putting it in- 
to circulation. They are very poor laughers who 
never jaugh when the joke tells against them- 
selves; in this instance it is we who pay the 
piper. A party of English schoo! girls had been 
lately at Montanvert with their governess, and 
had set down their names one after another in 
the big book, as is the custom there. A waggish 
Frenchman, waiting of course until their backs 
were turned, had bracketted the list, and written 
against the conclave this pithy and caustic criti- 
cism, * Teint rouge; appéut qeant; language em- 
barrassé.’ What an ungallant scamp! — Yet it 
must be owned that the same absurd album is 
rich in provocatives. A running tire of sarcasm, 
exchanged between English and French tourists, 
marks almost every page.” 











POISONED BY LEAD IN SNUFF. 


One of the German medical journals gives an 
account, by Dr. Wicke, of a case of poisoning 
by lead contained in snuff. The symptoms were 
violent attacks of colic, which tirst awakened 
suspicion that the patient was being poisoned by 
lead. No-source could be found for such poison, 
except in the large quantities of snuff which he 
took. ‘The snuff was chemically examined, and 
found to contain two and a nalf per cent. of 
metallic lead. Dr. Wicke is of the opinion that 
lead finds its way into snuff from the lead wrap- 
ping in which snuff is packed. The packages 
being exposed often te damp and to the atmos- 
phere, the lead becomes changed into carbonate, 
and the snuff is charged with the poison. He 
thinks that this view is corroborated by the fact 
that, in examining packages of snuff, the lead 
changes in amount as one approaches the centre, 
and that at the corners of the packages, where con- 
tact with the wrapping is most pertect, the crust 
of carbonic lead is most marked. The absorp- 
tion of lead by the snuff-taker, is mainly by the 
stomach. ‘The snuff is conveyed to the palate in 
small quantities, and thence downward to the 
stomach. 





Time wears slippers of list, and his tread is 
noiseless. ‘The days come softly dawning, one 
after another; they creep in at the windows ; 
their fresh morning air is grateful to the lips as 
they pant for it; their music is sweet to the ears 
that listen to it; until, before we know it, a whole 
lite of days has possession of the citadel, and 
time has taken us fur its own. 





Housewife $ ‘Department. 


[Prepared for The Flag of our Union.) 
To pickle French Beans. 

Gather them before they become stringy, and, without 
taking off the ends, put them into a very strong brine 
until they become yellow; drain the liquor froin them, 
and wipe them dry with acloth. Put them into a stone 
jar by the fire, and pour boiling vinegar on them every 
twenty-four hours, preventing the escajs of the steam, 
and in four or five days they will become green. Sam- 
phire may be done in precisely the same tanner as the 
French beans. 





To pickle Gherkins. 

Steep them in strong brine for a week, then pour it off; 
beat it to the boiling point, and again pour it on the 
gherkins. In twenty four hows drain tke fruit on a 
sieve; put it in wide-mouthed bottles or jars, fil them up 
with strong pickling vinegar, boiling hot, bung them 
down at once and tie them over with bladder. When 
cold, dip the corks into melted bottle wax Spice is usu- 
ally added to the bottles, or else steeped in the vinegar. 





Steamed Indian Pudding. 

Two cupsful of sweet milk, one tablespoonful of mo- 
lasses, two egg*, ove teaspoonful of soda, tee cupeful of 
Indian meal, ove of flour, and one of dried cherries, cur- 
rants, or other fruits, all thoroughly mixed. Have a tio 
dish ready, into which pour the batter, set itin a steamer, 
and cook itinan hour andahalf Send it to the table 
hot, and serve with any good sauce. 


| To destroy Ants. 


A strong solution of chloride of lime, sprinkled about 
places where they frequent, has been found an effectual 
remedy for both the red and black ant As an experi 
ment, we sprinkled some of this solution on an sot-bill, 
long inhabited by black ante, and in a few days we found 


that the whole colouy had left fur parts unknown 
| 


Ink Stains. 

Milk will remove, if applied immediately. al! ink etains 
from woolen materiale. We have mpeatedly extracted 
jok from « clot: tablecover, carpet, Hanne! dree-, and 
other dike articles, by timpl) powring a little MLA on the 
spot, and then with & clean 





joth rubbing it dry 
Johnny-Cake. 

Two cup+tul of [ndian mes!. halfa capfa! of flour, two 
cupeful of eweet milk, one tables 


vonfal of molaners, and 





one teaspoouful of sede Bake in a hot ovem—it will be 


very light 





Ants 

Corkreaches, ae well ag ante. are driven away by etree 
ing elderterry leaves. of slices of rind pineapple. on 
the +heives and places frequented by these troublirsome 
inser te 








BRILLIANT 


We have new on 


NOVELETD 


the Mowing tr 


Hhant storte« bound + woes we are 


hand and f@ sale 


eorgmal eogtavings aud forming the cheapest books 
price ever offered to the puble Beery ome of thes 
Works Was written expremely for Mais esta umaiet!, « 
the copyright is cured a gtolae We wil sen 
fee be tuail, past pad, for teensy ceo e 
s pies. post pad, for ome dollar 

THE ADVENTURER 


tai story 


or, Tax Wark ov tae Innis 
of the land and ree t 

i youe of © very test of our ory 

novelettes aut bas mreeived the comp 
in England It it elega 
bingly tuteresting from th tt 

f the esters The opening scene eters it the ys 
ta Londow pick pocket drawn to t te 

Written for ue LIELTENANT MURRAY 


THE BEGGAR or LYONS : or 





pliment cing 








Tus Kestomatios 











noe bes tr t 
i! accompli: he her 

tely returned fram BRurope, whither he 
epiploy ment cf our government This 
ve would take any writer famous 


We vouch for it, that no on who commences the tale 
wil willingly lay it by aatilevery page bas been read 


Written for us by AJOK Fo C HUNTER 
THE CABIN BOY: ‘e Lire on vax Wine This famous 
ite seremt’ edition— and te ail 


whe lowe ® rom aan a ‘oe Ocean, 1 will aford peculiar 
delight. The intricacy of the plot abd the vividness of 
the deseriptions are unsurpassed, the favorite author 
having surpassed bimeseif iu reso delightful «tory of the 
sen and tts romantic aasoclaty 

Written for us by LIEUTENANT MURRAY 

THE CHINESE JUGGLER: or, Tur Gaanper's Poor 

this is a story of the Celestial Bmpire, and in a vei of 
romance highly interesting, furnishes many tlustra 
tions of Chinese Life and habits, while the plot of the 
story is brimming with povel and startling incident 

Written expressly for us by) SYLVANUS COBB, Js 


THE RUINED ABBEY: or, Tue Gurseys of Ponsst 
Hitt This is a tale of the ollen time, during the ren 
- Charice I1., when portions of England, especially tn 
the county of Kent, were the locase of the wandering 
gipseys, whose life habits and customs are a theme of 
never failing incident and adventure. It is fresh with 
all the vigor of lifelike delineation. 
Written for us by.. Da 





J. MH. ROBINSON 

THE RED REVENG ER: or, Tun Primate Kone or tee 
Fiokipas ‘This tale of the Gulf and ite islands is one 
that portrays many tragic and romantic phases ef lite 
at @ period when a deadly conflict was maintained be 
tween the Spaniards of Cubs and the desperate pirates 
who infested the seas in its vicinity some three centu 
ries ago. Written for us by........NEBD BUNTLINE 


THE MOUNTAINEER: or, Tut Win Cwrertain. A 
Moravian Tale. This is@ highly interesting story of by - 
gone times, depicting scenes of thrilling interest: pecu 
liar to the period oF history which it describes. It is 
one of Cobb's earliest and best romances, the vividurrs 
of which has given him such vast popularity. This 
tale has been translated into French, and also re-pub- 
lished ip London. By....... SYLVANUS COBB, Jn 


THE ARKANSAS RANGER: nel Dinove tHe Bax 
woopsMaN. A vivid story of Kast and West, uprival 
in plot and character, The yeount m the eleventr 
tion of this remarkable tale, being, with one exception, 
the best selling book we have ever issued from this es 
tablishiment, and the one Beri the author considers 
his best y LLEUTENANT MURRAY. 


HILDEBRAND: or, Tak Buccaneer anp THe Cann! 
Nat = This Sicilian story of Sea and Shore is one of 
striking interest, and the plot is happily conceived and 
skilfully carried out. The present is the A/tA edition of 
this famous tale, the plot of which was never excelled 
even by Dumas’s most famous narrative— the reader 
can hardly lay it by until he has finished every line 

Written expressly for us by.. AUSTIN ©. BURDICK 


THE ROYAL YACHT: or, Logan tur Wannock A 
Kevolutiouary Komance of Sea and Land, abounding in 
incident and adventure. Mr. Cobb has woven se 
the most startling events of the American Kevo 0 
into this thrilling story, the popularity oes as is we 
tested by its passing through s ren editic 

Written expressly for us by. SYLV AN Us COBB, Jr 

















SCOUT: or, Suarrsnooters of tux Revotution 
This story of our Kevolutionary struggle is one of much 
interest, and narrates with vivid and lifelike efleet some 
of the scenes of that eventful period. Major Poore is 
every inch « soldier, and this is emiuently « military re- 
mance, one would think written at the tap of the drum 

Written for us by.. BEN: PEKLEY POOKE 


THE REBEL SPY: or, Tue Kiwo’s Votunteens. This 
story of the siege of Boston in the times of the Revolu- 
tion, gives many details of incident and romance of « 
highly graphic character, and is told ina spicy and in- 
teresting way. It is one of Dr. Kobinson’s earliest and 
best tales, and is worthy of © cee In this field he 
has no living superior as an autho! 

Written expressly for use by Da. J. H. ROBINSON 

THE CHILD 0 Y: or, Tae Sarcon’s Pao- 


F THE 
TeGe. This tale of life on the ocean, and phases of Eng- 











lish and Kast Indiag incident, is the most captivating 
sea etory we have ever issued. It has the true fia of 
has a been blished by 


the ocean. This re-pu 
Lloyd, London. By.. SYLVANUS COBB, Ja. 
THE BLACK AVENGER, Ba! LA & story of the 


Buccaneers of the Spanish M es much of ite 
great popularity—this being c ong "edition—to the 
wild period of which it treats, when the Buccaneers 
were the masters of the Caribbean Sea. 

Written expressly tor us by......NED BUNTLINE. 


THE UNKNOWN MASE: or, Tuk Bette or Mapai. 
The scene of this story ia laid in the gay capital of Spain, 
and delineates to the life seenes of love and adventure 
ofa thrilling nature, Asa tale of love and intrigue, it 
has tew equals. Lieutenant Murray is the most suec- 
cessful delineator of the affections who has written in 
the present century. Editions of this story have been 
issued both in Spanish and French 

Written for us by........ LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 


THE BEL ISABEL: or, Tue Conspinarons oF Cupa, 
A Story of the Green Land and the Blue Sea. Rich in 
adventure and in Cuban life, of a revolutionary charuc- 
ter, Mr. Barrington was for considerable period in 
the government service of Spain, and he has laid the 
plot of this beautiful tale in the Gem of the Caribbean 
Sea. Writtenforusby F. CLINTON BAKRINGTON 


THE SMUGGLER: or, Tue Secrets oF ree Coast. 
This is acknowledged to be Cobb's greatest and best 
noveiette, full to the brim of startling and vivid life, 
and containing a most Intensely interesting plot. It 
has been compared to Maryatt’s best sea novel, and has 
reached seven editions. It i ptivating tale n 
beginning toend. By....... SYLVANUS COBB, J 

THE DANCING STAR: or. Tne Suvocten oF tae 
CHESAPEAKE, ‘his is a story of the Coast and the Kea, 
written in our author's happleet vein, and portrays char- 
acter with great tact and life. It is the moat popular 
fen tale that Professor laugrabam ever wrote, and hes 
exceeded in the sumber of ite editions peat sa 
* Dancing Feather,’ which it also does in inte 

Written expressly for us by Ju INGRATIAM 


THE VENETIAN BUCCANEER: or, Tue Paoruet 
or THe Bommra Wain The scenes of thie story are 
laid mainly in vent aod in the mountain forest on the 
boundary of Robewmia, and depicts incidents of thrilling 
nerve and interest It i just the kind of romance in 
whieh Mr Cobvb excels, and bas been pronounced ru- 
perior to Cooper's famous story of the Bravo, the scenes 
of which are laid io the same region 

Witten expressly for us by SYLVANUS COBB, Ja 

THE FOUNDLING: or. Henmione or Sr Antone 
This Komance of the Continent depicts scenes of # thriii- 
ing character in the cities of Pans and Venice during 
the middle of the last century It will be remembered 
that Major Hunter was rent abroad by the War Depart 
ment of the United States a few years since on a tour f 
observation among European fortifications, and it was 
during this foreign service that the facts of this story 
were oftained in France and Italy 

Writtes expressly for us by. Mason F.C 


THE GIPSEY BRIGAND: or. 
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Pairs Thu romance of ancient Tym is ome of he 
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vw ture of life in that luaurie 
Gaatin and played im nearly every theatre in the 
country sod hae passed through three etitioms in Lon 
fon The present te the fowrtrrréA edition which we 
have puabiiened y SYLVANL® COE, J 
THE MAID OF THE RANCHE: or, Tee Keeiis 
Tonéss> Moperatons = A tale of life on the Texan Bor 
jer, in ite early times. The slid history of the Lone 
Star State preseuts vivid sremes enough to supply the 
writer with histories! incidents saffirient to give 
the interest of romance. as this froutier story w 
attest Sritten for us by Da JU RORINSON: 
IVAN THE SERF: or. Tre firesrev ano Cracaseuaw 
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Poet's Corner. 
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{Written for The Flag of our Union.] 
LAST DAYS OF SCHOOL, 


BY WILLIE WARE 


All is life and bustle, 
Lessons to be learned ; 
Dresses new are making, 
Prizes to be earned ; 
Compositions written. 
And ballads to be sung— 
All requires practice, 
And ‘tis but began 
Many now are wondering 
Who will win the prize: 
Studying late at night, 
Weakening brain and eyes. 
All is life and bustle 
In the boarding-school— 
Scholars studying hard, 
Observing every rule. 





THE SHEPHERDESS. 


She hath risen up from her morning prayer, 
And chained the waves of her golden hair; 

Hath kissed her sleeping sister’s cheek, 

And breathed the blessing she might not speak, 
Lest the whisper should break the dream that smiled 
Round the snow-white brow of the sinless child. 
Her radiant lamb and her purpling dove 

Have ta’en their the hand they love; 
The low deep coo and the plaintive bleat, 

In the morning calm, how clear and sweet! 

Ere the sun has warmed the dawning hours, 
She hath watered the glow of her garden flowers, 
And welcomed the hum of the earliest 

In the moist bloom working drowsily. 

Then up the flow of the rocky rill 

She trips away to the pastoral hill; 

And as she lifts her glistening eyes, 

In the joy of her heart, to the dewy skies, 

She feels that her sainted parents bless 

The life of their orphan shepherdess.—WiLson. 





MIDNIGHT. 


Unfathomable night! how dost thou sweep 
Over the flooded earth, and darkly hide 
The mighty city under thy full tide; 

Making a silent palace for old Sleep, 

Like his own temple under the hushed deep, 
Where all the busy day he doth abide, 

And forth at the late dark outspreadeth wide 
His dusky wings, whence the cold waters weep! 
How peacefully the living millions lie, 

Lulled unto death beneath his poppy spells! 

‘here is no breath, no living stir, no cry, 

No tread of foot, no song, no music-call : 

Only the sound of melancholy bells— 

The voice of time, survivor of them all!—HHoop. 

MORNING. 

And so he kept until the roay veils 

Mantling the east, by Aurora’s peering hand, 

Were lifted from the water’s breast, and fanned 

Into sweet air; and sobered morning came 

Meekly through the billows. 





GOODNESS. 
So spake the cherub, and his grave rebuke, 
Severe in youthful beauty, added grace 
Invisible ; abashed the devil stood, 
And felt how awful goodness is.— Mitton. 


LIFE. 


The game of life 
Looks cheerful when one carries in one’s heart 
The unalienable treasure. COLERIDGE. 


Domestic Story Department, 











[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


MAYBROOKE’S REVENGE. 
A TALE OF THE PIONEERS. 


BY JAMES FRANKLIN FITTS 


Uron the western shore of the beautiful Hori- 
con, now Lake George, a little inlet hollows into 
the mainland, forming a semi-circular basin ; so 
small as to be almost overshadowed by the thick 
growth of forest, which, at the remote period of 
which Iam writing, bordered either side of the 
lake. A more beautiful spot than this could 
hardly be imagined. Peaceful and tranquil, the 
silence of the place unbroken by a single sound 
save the chance note of a wild bird in the forest, 
it seemed as if forever exempted from the in- 
fluence of the human strifes and passions which 
often mar the loveliest scenes with which the 
hand of a beneficent Creator has beautified the 
earth, 

This place had been a favorite one with the 
Indians of the locality ; and the impression which 
its lonely solemnity made upon their simple na- 
tures had induced them to make it the scene of 
their periodical mysteries and rites. They had, 
in fact, consecrated it, and set it apart for this 
purpose ; and although rumors from a distance 
had reached them, concerning the migration into 
this section of the whites, the thought that this 
spot could be intruded upon, never entered into 
their minds. Is was, therefore, with the deepest 
astonishment and anger, that, one dark night of 
summer, the spectacle of a fire blazing upon the 
shore of the inlet was revealed to a solitary sav- 
age, passing along the lake in his canoe. He 
gazed at it for some time, to assure his amazed 
senses of its reality; and then noiselessly pad- 
dliug into the land, he crept cautiously towards 
the fire. Lying concealed beneath a fallen tree, 
he counted four persons of the hated white race, 
their figures distinctly defined by the blaze; a 
man, & woman, and two small children, one ao 
mere infant; while scattered around, were nu- 
merous articles of husbandry and domestic use. 
Waiting no longer than to assure himself of the 
facts which his eyes revealed, the spy withdrew 
as silently as he had appeared, and was soon 
speeding over the lake, eager to spread the intel- 
ligence of this unwelcome intrusion. 

From a hundred points of concealment, upon 
the following morning, curious eyes were bent 
upon the inlet, and those who had taken pos- 
session of its shores. Before sunrise, the sharp 
strokes of an axe were resounding through the 
woods ; and, ere long, the humble fabric of a 
log cabin was in process of construction. The 
course of a few days witnessed its completion ; | 
and the smoke which now arose from the open- 
ing which the arms of the sturdy settler had 
made in the forest, informed the savages that 

they were dispossessed of their revered place of 
sacrifice. 

The day following the completion of the cabin 
witnessed a stirring and ominous scene. Upon 
the opposite shore of the Horicon, a huge coun- 
cil-fire had been kindled; and around it, hun- 
dreds of savages were gathered, plumed and 
painted in all the insignia of savage taste. For 
a time, the whole assemblage smoked in thought- 








ful silence ; and then, one after another, they | 


arose and spoke in their Indian tongue. It would 


have been easy for any person to divine the sub- | 


ject of their consultations, since their gestures 
were frequently directed to the opposite shore, 
where, in the dim distance, a faint, spiral thread 
of smoke marked the presence of the cabin. 
Their discussions, however, had evidently been 
moderate and temperate ; but now a white man, 
who had, singularly as it seemed, been present 
since the kindling of the fire, sprang to his feet, 
and addressed the Indians in their own language. 
His connection with the savages, whatever it may 
have been, was evidently one which enabled him 
to exercise great power over their minds ; for 
they listened to him attentively, even eagerly. 
Notwithstanding this, he was a man of inferior 
and repulsive presence, and his face denoted an 
evil and sinister spirit. Becoming excited as he 
continued to speak, his language grew unmis- 
takably bitter, and he gesticulated freely and 
violently towards the cabin. As he proceeded, 
his audience nervously handled their hatchets and 
knives ; and when he had concluded, all sprang 
to their feet and joined in a wild, irregular dance 
around the fire, accompanying the movement 
with the most frightful whoops and shrieks. 


The innocent object of these alarming demon- 
Strations was a young and hopeful pioneer, 
Roger Maybrooke by name, who, with his fam- 
ily, consisting of a wife and two children, as has 
been already intimated, had removed to the 
shores of Horicon, from one of the Eastern States. 
Utterly unconscious of the disturbance created 
by his choice of a location, he was now busily 
engaged in subduing the wilderness around him, 
and in providing with his rifle for the daily wants 
of the dear ones in the rude shelter he had erect- 
ed; thus bravely endeavoring, for their future 
happiness, as well as his own, to fulfil the ambi- 
tious dreams, the hope for the realization of 
which had alone led him hither. 

The wife of our pioneer was a young and beau- 
tiful girl, and far too delicate to endure the hard- 
ships and privations of forest life. But she was 
happy in following him, wherever duty might 
call him, loving him fondly and devotedly ; while 
as for him, her very existence seemed part of his 
own. It was for her and her children that 
Roger Maybrooke had the more willingly aban- 
doned the comforts of civilization, and secluded 
himself in the wilderness; and to secure their 
happiness, no sacrifice on ehis part would have 
been too great. His life seemed bound up in 
theirs; he loved them as the only treasures 
which his great heart had to cherish. 

The morning following the council of the In- 
dians was a bright and glorious one. The air 
was balmy and mellow, and the lake lay sunning 
itself, without a ripple to break its glassy surface ; 
while the trees and clouds were mirrored with 
surprising accuracy in its depths. Tempted by 
the beauty of the scene, Maybrooke declared his 
intention to forego his labors for a time, and to 
spend the morning upon the lake. It was not 
until he had prepared himself to leave the cabin, 
that he observed the face of his wife, which seem- 
ed unusually pale and anxious. In answer to 
his instant inquiry, she replied : 

“T know I am foolish,; Roger, to be thus 
moved; but I had a dream last night that star- 
tled and terrified me. O, my husband, what a 
dream! I thought the Indians had surprised us, 
and burned our cabin, and—” 

oO by the b of what she 
spoke of, she hid her face upon her husband’s 
shoulder, and sobbed aloud. Roger drew her to 
his breast, and endeavored to comfort her. 

“Do not fear,” he said; “ your dream was 
nothing more than a dream, and you can afford 
to smile at it now. The savages? Why, I have 
not seen a painted face since we came here ; we 
can surely have no fears of them. But be assur- 
ed, my dear Edith, if your dream troubles you, 
I will stay with you all day. What say you?” 

Forcing a smile to her pale features, the wife 
urged him not to regard her fancies, and declared 
that they would quickly depart. With a fare- 
well kiss to her and her children, and with a 
light and joyous heart, Roger Maybrooke strode 
forth, and launched his canoe upon the placid 
waters. Edith watched him from the doorway 
of the cabin, and then turning away, clasped her 
little ones to her heart with unsubdued appre- 
hension. She had not told her husband all of 
her fearful vision ; but even now, as in her sleep, 
the face of one who had troubled her peace in 
former days, that of a wooer whom she had re- 
jected, that she might give her hand to Roger 
Maybrooke—a face full of subtlety, of hatred and 
of revenge, haunted and terrified her. And his 
was the face, which, as her dream revealed to 
her, surrounded by darker but not less hideous 
ones, the flames of the cabin lighted up with 
their glare ! 

Who can explain this greatest of all mysteries 
of the human mind—this prescience of sleep, 
when coming events are so faithfully shadowed 
forth to the sight? Can it be, indeed, that the 
spirit is so powerful as to reach forward into 
futurity, and there grasp the peril which impends, 
but still undeveloped, over the body! Even if 
this be so, it is almost beyond human reason to 
comprehend it. 

Instead of pushing out into the lake, as he had 
at first intended, Maybrooke coasted along near 
the shore for some distance ; when the sound of 
the plashing of other paddles chan his own fell 
upon his ear. With a sudden instinct of caution, 
he drew his boat behind a clump of vines which 
overhung the water; and ina moment, a large 
canoe, filled with armed Indians, with a single 
white man among them, passed rapidly by him. 
And strangely enough, forgetting the hostile 
character of these voyagers, and never asking 
himself whether it might portend danger to him- 
self, or those he had left behind him, the eyes of 
the concealed watcher became riveted upon the 
tace of this one man; and he continued to gaze 
upon him, until the canoe which bore him swept 
around an adjacent projection, and disappeared. 
Where, Maybrooke questioned to himself, could 
he have seen that face, which seemed so familiar, 
s0 repugnant? Heedless of the time, the place, 
orthe alarming circumstances which were closing 
around him, Maybrooke let fall his head upon 
his breast, and gave himself up to anxious 








| mysterious bailet ! 


thought. Wichout his knowledge, an hour passed ' 





away while he was thus occupied, and then | 


the clue was gained! During this time, he had 
retraced his steps to his eastern home; he had 
renewed his first acquaintance with Edith, and 


| the days of their unwedded love ; and recalling 


painfully the taces of those whose shadows had 
fallen darkly across their path, he remembered 
that of Edgar Hylde ; he whom he had just seen 
in the Indian canoe! Edgar Hylde—his rival 
for the hand of Edith, whose failure in his suit 
had brought down upon them both all the black 


and bitter hatred of his malignant heart, with the 
fierce threat that it should one day culminate | 


in their union ! 

“God help me, and preserve them !”" was the 
murmured prayer of the frantic husband and 
father, as he burst through the meshes of the 


| Tevenge, at the first intimation of danger, afford- 


vines, and, with paling face and hard-set teeth, | 
xrasped his paddle, and nervously propelled his | 


canoe towards the cabin. 
for himself, or the probable danger into which he 
Was rushing ; every effort of his mind was con- 
centrated upon the peril of his wife and children. 
A canoe, the same he had before seen, and bear- 
ing the same freight, sped suddenly from the 


shore where he had that morning embarked, | 


Straight across the lake; and simultancously, a 
thick volume of smoke rolled upward from among 
the trees, and the flames of his burning dwelling 
burst upon his anguished sight! Groan after 
groan forced themselves from his breast, and 
still more frantically he plied the paddle, until 
the canoe grounded on the beach. Leaping from 
it, he rushed madly towards his fast-consuming 
cabin. He reached it—he strode wildly through 
its deserted interior, over which the roof was 
fiercely burning, and called aloud the name of 
Edith. There was no response ; and he retraced 
his steps, shrinking back in horror at the specta- 
cle which met his sigit, as he again stood in the 
doorway. God of heaven—what a sight for a 
father! The mangled corpses of his murdered 
babes, over which he had rushed in his blind 
fury, lay upon the grass, just as the hatchet of 
the savage had stricken themdown! He caught 
them in his arms, pressed them to his breast, 
and piteously implored them to return to life; 
and then stifling his great agony, in the sudden 
thought that Edith might yet be alive, he caught 
up his rifle, and hurried away to his canoe. 
The spoilers were just visible in the distance, 
having almost reached the opposite shore; and 
heedless of the danger of his course, he swiftly 
followed in their track. He found the place 
where they had disembarked, by the footprints 
in the sand ; and plunging into the forest, fullow- 
ed like a bloodhound on their trail. 

The pursuit was of short duration; hardly a 
hundred yards from the lake, he caught the flut- 
ter of Edith’s dress through the trees. Bound- 
ing on, he reached her, as she lay prostrate and 
alone, gasping, expiring, in the throes of death ! 
Once only her eyes met his, before the light left 
them ; once only a smile visited her lips, ere they 
were passive and colorless! With a heart-break- 
ing moan, Maybrooke cast himself down by her 
side, and kissed and embraced her, as though by 
his passionate love he could win her back to 
life ; and with frenzied voice and mien, he called 
upon Heaven to restore to him his Edith; and 
then, with the re-action of his madness, he sank 
lifeless, insensible, by her side. 

When consciousness had been restored to him, 
it was night, dark and silent. A perfect calm 
seemed to have taken possession of his perturbed 
spirit. He stood as if undecided for a moment; 
and then raising the corpse of Edith in his arms, 
he bore it to where his canoe still lay. The sad 
transit across the Horicon was accomplished, 
and once again at the intet, where only a heap of 
smouldering ashes now spoke of the happy home 
upon which the morning sun had shone, he hol- 
lowed out a deep grave beneath the trees, and 
embracing for the last time his lost ones, buried 
them together. Again the feelings of the father 
and husband overcame him; throwing himself 
upon the mound he had raised, he wept hot and 
bitter tears. Once more he grew calm—with 
face blanched to a fearful whiteness, he knelt by 
the grave, and breathed a solemn, terrible vow, 
calling upon the God of justice to preserve his 
life until he had accomplished it! 

When Roger Maybrooke disappeared from the 
spot, just as the sun of another day was rising, 
he departed a changed and vindictive man. All 
the gentleness which had hitherto distinguished 
him was banished from his heart; he was but as 
a cold and passive instrument in the hands of 
an avenging fury, intent upon but one object— 
the destruction of those who had broken his heart 
and blasted his life and hopes. 





Including Edgar Hylde, the party whose foray 
has been described, consisted of thirteen persons. 
Three days had not elapsed, since the burning of 
the cabin, when the leader of the party was strick- 
en down, dead, as he stood in the doorway of his 
wigwam, by a bullet from some mysterious 
Another, and still another of the marau- 
ders were cut off in like manner, in rapid suc- 
cession; but none could discover whose hand 
sped the ball which ended their tives. Nothing 
had been seen or heard of Roger Maybrooke, 
since the day before the slaughter of his wife and 
children ; but many recognized his hand in these 
sudden and otherwise unaccountable deaths. 

Alarm and consternation quickly took pos- 
session of those who had composed the party ; 
no efforts to track and destroy the daring avenger 
were successful, and they speedily concluded that 
the same fate, sooner or later, was destined to 
find each of them. 
that they should separate, and depart from the 
lake in widely different directions, each contin- 
uing his flight so far that the secret pursuer 
would be unable to trace them. But notwith- 
standing these precautions, the relentless fate 
still followed ; every murderer had been doomed ! 
Successively they were slain, fly wherever they 
might; one fell upon the war-path—another 
passed to the spirit-land while he slept in his 
flight—still another, while an Indian maiden, 
almost as fair as the murdered Edith, was sitting 
by his side; and all, each, in turn, killed by the 
, Their only warning was the 


source. 


crack of aritle; the only messenger, the leaden 
one which ended their lives. Aud thus, falling 


There was no thought | 


| 
} 





It was therefore determined | 


L 


one by one, in a comparatively brief space of | 
time, every savage who had participated in the 
massacre, had become a victim to the revenge 
ot the 


termble destrover. One only remained ; | 
A 7 | 


and he, Edgar Hylde, whose hatred and malice 





had instigated and encouraged the t ody scheme 


the execution of which was being thus fearfully 


a 


none knew, better than 


He, however, had not been unmin 
ful of his own safety ; 
himself, the effect which Maybrooke’s cracl be- } 
reavement might be expected to have apon him ; | 
and knowing as he did, that he himself must be 
the most prominent object of the injured man’s 


avenged. 





| 
ed by the mysterious death of the leader of the | 
party, he secretly left his Indian allies, and made 
a hasty flight to an eastern city. 

For a time, he was undisturbed; and imagin- 
ing that he had unnecessarily disquieted himself, 
and rejoicing, moreover, in the baseness of his 
heart, at the success of the murderous mission 
which had led him to follow Royer Maybrooke | 
to the Horicon—he married, and prepared him- 
self to enjoy a life of tranquillity. 

But the avenger was upon his track! One day 
in the crowded street, his eyes encountered the 
emaciated face of Maybrooke ! a face upon which 
there was no expression, other than that of set- 
tled determination. Shrinking back among the 
passers, he escaped unnoticed ; escaped, but with 
the feeling that he was thenceforth a doomed 
man—marked for the destroyer! And the same 
day, while he sat at the table with his family, pale, 
nervous and abstracted, as he lifted the glass to 
his feverish lips, a ritle ball, passing through the | 
window, demolished the goblet in his hand! | 
Who sent it, or whence it came, none knew 
but he. 

The wretched man became an exile from his 
family ; skillfully contriving his escape the same 
night, he wandered southward, westward, from 
the city to the forest, and back again to the city, 
followed everywhere by the pale, ghostly face, 
with the fidelity of his own shadow, and being 
repeatedly made the target for the avenger’s rifle, 
by which several wounds were inflicted. But 
from all of these he recovered, and still wander- 
ed, like a second Salathiel, urged by a destiny as 
awful. Once he crossed the ocean; but in for- 
eign countries he encountered the face ot his de- 
stroyer, more wan, more emaciated, and more 
determined in its aspect, than ever before. Al- 
most willing to resign himself to the fate which 
thus continually menaced him, he re-crossed the 
sea, and continued his flight. 

But there came an end at last; an end so 
striking (for we deal with the truth), in its stern 
justice, that it needs-no addition from the pen of 
fiction to make it the fitting finale of the tale 
here related. 





| 





Upon a cloudy night in June, a party of weary 
hunters built their camp-tire upon the western 
shore of the Horicon. Their evening meal was 
finished, and as the fire blazed up brightly and 
cheerfully, dispelling the gloom, and revealing 
each other’s features, their hearts grew social, and 
from lively conversation, they passed to songs 
and jests, until the old forest around them rang 
with the merriment. 

During one of the heartiest bursts of mirth, an 
interruption suddenly occurred. The apparition 
of a man, his dress torn to rags, his hands and 
face scratched and bleeding, from the briers 
through which he had rushed, and his whole ap- 
pearance one of extreme emaciation and terror, 
presented himself before the fire. ‘The hunters 
sprang to their feet, fearing an Indian attack ; 
but seeing that the stranger was alone, they 
pressed around him, and kindly inquired the 
reason of his fright. 

“ Save me—for the love of heaven, save me !” 
was his wild petition. “He is close behind, 
seeking my life, like a bloodhound !” 

The eyes of Edgar Hylde—for the stranger 
was he—suddenly fell upon the surroundings of 
the spot, as the firelight plainly revealed them. 
He passed his hand across his forehead, and 
groaned audibly. Did he dream it? or was this 
really the spot which he well knew! aheap of 
charred embers at the edge of the forest, a lone- 
ly grave near by, and the lake and forest on 
either hand ! 

“ What place is this?” he wildly exclaimed. 

“T don’t know exactly,” one of the hunters 
replied ; ‘but they say that the Indians surprised 
asettler here one night, a few years ago, and kill- 
ed him and his family, and burned his cabin.”’ 

“The same—it is the same spot!” the hunted 
man exclaimed ; and breaking away from the 
curious and awe-stricken group of hunters, he 
again looked round him in strange bewilderment. 
Then raising his clasped hands, he franticaliy 
cried : 

“Not here, O, merciful God—not here! The 
punishment is just—I acknowledge it; but let 
it not be here, upon the very spot where my 
fiendish crime was committed! Not here, where 
I basely murdered her helpless babes, and where 
I tore poor, unhappy Edith away, to—” 

His words were cut short by the sharp report 
of a rifle; and at the instant, the speaker fell 





forward upon his face. The hunters raised him | 
up, he gave a single moan, and all was over. | 
A bullet-hole in the centre of his forehead told 
the manner of his death. | 
The dip of a paddle upon the lake aroused 
and 
the 


the stupefied witnesses of this tragic scene ; | 
seizing their rifles, they gazed out upon | 
water. The moon, which had been until now | 
obscured by clouds, suddenly shone out bright 
and clear; and by its light, they were able to | 
detect the figure of a man, seated ina canoe, | 
rapidly urging it across the lake, away from ther. | 
The contents of a dozen ritles were instantly 
sent after him; bat although some of the halls 
struck the canoe, and even the paddle in his | 
hands, the unknown escaped unhurt. He passed 
away from their sight, nor did they ever see him 
His act of this night had concluded the 
tragedy, known to hundreds of the sabsejuent | 
settlers of 
Revencs! 


again. 


the vicinity, as Marnrooke's 
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Cross people are like mnsical instruments, 
they require some practice to know them, and two | 
be im tune when played upon. i 


> 


Mester's Vienic. 


“) WISH BE WOULD MARE AY Gis MIND 
I wish he woukl make up bis mind. me 
For I don’t care much tomer to wan 
1’ sure I have! 
That I thought 








I can t bring bim 


att 
I own that he's very ¢ 


wah Dtrs 

wrt fete pe red 

But then he # so dreadfully shy 

When I speak about love and a cottage 
Ile gives me a glance of surprise 

fa inartiage 

Ile biushes quite up to his eves 

Ke hic jealous--1 ve tried it 

n bo use my being unkind 
Por that's not the way. 1 m certain, 
To get bigs to wake up his mind 






I've sung him love sonnets by dovons 
worked him both slippers aud hose 
And we ‘ve walked it by moonlight + 
Yet he never attempts to PrOperse 
You really must ask bis intention 
Or some other beau I must fou 
For iudeed | wont tarry much longs 


For ope who can't make ep his u ind 


eether 


A story is related in Cunningham's © Life of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds,” which show W ridiculous @ great man way 
be made by the force of habit He had been taught by 
his old master, Hudson, to paint portraits io a certain 
position, the gentieman holding his hat. Before he had 
thrown off the trammels of habit, and began to exbihit 
that free and bold wanner that afterward distinguished 
him, a certain customer desired to be painted with his 
hat on. [liv wish was gratified; but when the portrait 
was sent home, the gentleman's wife w pote little as 
tonished to perceive that her husband had two hats, one 
on his head and the other under his ara. 





* Stanly,” said widower Brown to his hopeful of fifteen 
summers, ‘1 want you to remain home this eventag 
“What for, pop’ Where are you going —*" Dhat ‘« a 
Very impertinent question fora rou to propound to his 
father, but I suppose I will bave to answer it. Lam go- 
ing to pay my best respects to Miss Sally Patterson this 
eveniog."—* No you don't, pop’ Lam going to see her 
tnyselt this evening, aud “taint po use of us both gotug to 
see the same gal at tie same time So saying us 
Stanly took up his hat and walked off, leaving tis father 
perfectly confounded. 


The following story is told of the Rev. Dr Moras —At 
an association dinuer & debate arose as to the benefit of 
flogging in bringing up children The doctor took the 
affirmative, and bis chief opponent Was a young wipister, 
Wiose reputation for veracity was uot ve 





by unjust punishment, from not huowing the fects in the 
case.“ Why,” said he, * the only thie diy fatuer whip 

me, was for telling the truth “—~ Well,” reto.ted 
tue ductor, * it cured you of it, didu’t a! 


If there is any better advertisment extant than this, in 

the Cairo Gazetts, jet us hear of it 
LOKsT! 

A smart slurt purp, about the size and age of » young 
dorg, of black mud tan complecksoun, ana anural pro- 
clivities. Had ou when she left a pair of sassy bobbed 
ears, & loug tail, dud & ide streak On the olf fore leg. 
Five dollars reward will be paid for the recovery of this 
interestiog auuuie, by Joe Anau 


Asa general thing, it is rather irkeome for hard work- 
ing, Out of door busiuess men to accoompany the * wim- 
mito folks’ about towu, suopping. It probably was to 
the “gentleman” from the “ rooral deestricks,’ wio 
cate tuto a dry goods store up towa a few days since, 
out of breath, exclaima.g, with # sortof yoou natured 
impatience to two womeu whom he was try tng to accum- 
pany, “1 would a lief clase w cow all Over Use puster, ua 
to kewp track of yeou, gol darned ef I hadn't.’ 


Colonel Thomson, of the British army, could not bear 
to hear the Americans praised. Wien he was at ( harws- 
ton, South Carolina, sowe ladies were euleogiang Wast- 
ington, t which he replied, with a ecorutul air, - i 
should be very glad tu get a sight at your Colonel Wash- 
ington, 1 have heard so much talk about him, but have 
never seen him. —"* Mad you lovked behind you at the 
battle of Cowpens,” rejoined one of the ladies, “you 
might have easily enjoyed that pleasure.” 





£ 


A traveller, who rode a horse of very large size and es- 
pecially of uncommon iength, lately stopped at a public 
house in the western part of Massachusetts, and ordered 
his steed to be put in the stable. Feeling anxious for the 
coufort of his four-tuoted companion, be atterwards in- 
quired of his bustier if be iad put Lis horse up as ne ai- 
rected. “ Why, yes, I've put up one end of bin; he's so 
long | had to jeave the other enu ia the orchard.’ 

“Didn't you tell me, sir, you could hold the plough?” 
said a farmer to a green Inisiitau whom he had takeu on 


rial. 

“ Arrah, be alsy now!"’ said Pat. “+ How the deuce can 
1 hold it and two horses drawit yg it away from me’ But 
give it to we iu the burn, and be jabers, 1/4 houid it with 
ny body!" 

A fellow in Dublin committed some small offence. for 
which the Judge pronounced the following sentence — 
* Phe sentence of the court is, that you small be Noged 
from the bank to the quay.” The prisoner, interrupong 
the judge, exclaimed, ** fhank you, my lord'—have you 
doue your worst! Judge—No; aud bach again. 


To intellectual Musicians —May not a bar of very ex- 
ultant music be calied a crow-bar’ In woat bank 
the eight notes you talk of raising’ Is anu ai 
* strain’ on account of the labor of performing it 
you do # good tura ins natural way’ Is not the intlu- 
ence of flats rather depressing in hot weather’ 





A literal copy of the last questions proposed for discus- 
sion in & Western deba club:—is dansin moreilie 
? Is the reading of fictisuus works commenditle ’ 
Is it mecessary that iemails should receive thurry edica- 
shun’ Ort femaiis to ake part in poliytix! Dus dress 
constitute the morre! part of wimmin’? 








A toper, being on a visit to @ neighboring squire, when 
& very suiall glass was set before him after diuuer, p 
the servant by the skirts, and thus expostulated with 
him:—" What is this glass fur? Does your waster wish 
to keep me here all night?” 





“Lord Derby is a most unsteady man, and therefore 
pn unsafe uinister,” said a wag the other day 

*Llow #0°" asked @ horrified Derbyite. 

* Because, rejuined the wag, be always gets ‘ Dizzy 
( Disraeii) in office.” 


** When will mother be home?’ eried @ child, bursting 
into tears. 

* She will be home after dinner,” was the reply 

* After dinner’ then let us eat dinuer now, Le replied, 
growing bright at the overcome difficulty 





COLOMBIA'S WELCOMB TO THR PRINCE 
Prince—To greet the Godtew Liberty I come 
Columa—Weicome, sweet prince'—then make your 

self at hur 


A Dutchman expresses bis surprise that men can con 
fent to loaf about rum shops as they do, when a good 
dose of arsenic can be bought for siapence 





THE FLAG OF OUR UNION 
The Favorite Weekly Miscellaneous Journal 
DESIGNED FOR THE HOME CIRCLE 


This long-ertablished and well-known weekly paper, 
after fomricen wears Ubequailed prosperity and popularity, 
has become a “household word = from Maine to Califor- 
nia, gladdening the fireside of the rich and poor in town 
and country, all over the wideextentof the L nited States 
It should bes weekly visitor to every American home, 
because 

Sa It ie just euch @ paper as ) tether 
friend would introduce into the f ¥ circle 

CH It w printed on the Bnest satin-surfaced paper 
with new type. and in a newt and beautify! ety le 

It sof the mammoth sme, yet contains no adver 
titements in ite eight super-roy al pages 

CH It ie devoted to news, tales, poeme. atories of the 
fen. discoveries, miscellany, wit aed Lumer 

CH it is carefu elited by MM. Baliou 
Rineteen years of editorial experience in Boston 

It containe in ite large, well-filled and deep!y- 
interesting pages not one volgar word or line : 

It nombers among ite regular contributors the 
best male aod female writers in the country 

CM lta tales. while they Th the remder, cultivete « 
taste for all that iv greet an 

CP It ie ack ne 


& paper in the hea 





brother or 








whe has 












their stores of k 
CH [ee columns are free frean polith 


topics. ite ohyert being te make Lome happy 
CH It is for these reneonse that it hae for years teen 20 
popular a favorite throughout the countr 
TERMS INVABKIABLY IN ADVANCE 
1 subscriber. one year ..... 2 
4 salecrivers 1° 
end one to getter-op of cinb 14 (a 
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Gre sent together for r year 
Published every Maturiay by MM RALLOr 
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